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The Western Novel 


Because of a lack of space in this issue, anything like a full discussion 
of the problems concerning Western fiction will have to be postponed 
until later, and these few words may serve merely as a preface. The ques- 
tion has arisen again recently as the result of the appearance of three 
novels, all of which belong to the body of serious fiction which we choose 
to call “Western.” The first was Frederick Manfred’s best novel to date, 
Lord Grizzly, published two years ago. This year Vardis Fisher turned 
briefly from the completion of his long “Testament of Man” series to pub- 
lish a novel, Pemmican, dealing with the early days of the American fur 
trade. More recently, A. B. Guthrie has completed his third novel of the 
West, These Thousand Hills, which treats the period in which the West- 
ern lands were settled, following the days of exploration and settlement. 

If we add to these works (and the earlier works of Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Guthrie) the three novels of Walter Van Tilburg Clark and Wallace 
Stegner’s The Big Rock Candy Mountain, we have an impressive body of 
fiction dealing with the Far West, most of it appearing in the past twenty 
years. What is most significant about it, however, remains its subject 
matter — the manner in which it has outlined and surveyed most of the 
great subjects of the West: the fur trade and the period of exploration, 
the pioneering, and, finally, the settlement. What is least impressive is 
the manner in which it has dealt with these subjects. As long ago as 1937, 
John Peale Bishop wrote an essay for the Southern Review, entitled “The 
Strange Case of Vardis Fisher,” in which he concerned himself with 
Fisher's work to that time —the early Snake River country novels and 
the Vrider Hunter tetralogy. The article had much to say in praise of 
Fisher’s work, but it made interesting reservations, to me the most inter- 
esting, particularly in the light of more recent work, being the statement 
that “[Vardis Fisher's] sense of form is not strong enough to allow him 
with impunity to discard the common cenventions of the novel.” 

I do not take this to mean that Mr. Bishop was calling for what has 
become known pejoratively as “formalisrn” in modern fiction (as indeed 
it might be taken out of context), but that he believes that the materials 
of the West have not been allowed by its authors to seek their appropriate 
shape and structure. Such Western fiction has, rather, been forced into 
conventional molds, not wholly appropriate to its subject matter 

This is, I believe, a valuable hint at one of the chief weaknesses of 
Western fiction, not Mr. Fisher’s work alone. At least it is a critical atti 
tude which I should like to subject to the test of comparison with recent 
works of Western fiction, when space again becomes available. We might 
state the question thus: “Is there a form appropriate to the subject matter 
of the Western novel, and, if so, what is it?” 


R.B.W. 
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Arthur Miller 
and the Man Who Knows 


By WILLIAM WIEGAND 


A LITTLE OVER a year ago, Holiday Magazine gave Arthur Miller, 
author of Death of a Salesman a chance to go home again. They 
assigned him to write as part of their series on American colleges 
the story of the University of Michigan, as it was Then when Miller 
was a student there, and as it is Now. Miller stayed in Ann Arbor 
for about a week gathering material, then returned to New York 
and wrote the article, a highly sensitive and keenly nostalgic piece 
about how things had changed at Michigan, mostly about how im- 
personal they had become, and how, for some reason, the students 
wree no longer making themselves felt. It was the “hanging 
around the lamp post” that Miller missed; it was the failure of the 
student to experience that sense of being alive, that unique feeling 
of participation which Miller cherished in his own memories of 
college life. 

The reaction of University officials to Miller's article was not 
cordial. Most of them were either hurt by it, or dismissed it as one 
\lumnus official did who remarked that “perhaps the University 
has not changed as much as Arthur Miller has.” This may have 
been a consoling idea, but it was a diagnosis that was controverted 
by the evidence. The amazing thing was quite the opposite: 
Arthur Miller, far from having changed “so much,” had not changed 
at all. He still believed in 1934-to-1938 with a passion that was 
undeniable. Nor was it so much a passion for the shadowy ro- 
mance of anybody’s college days, as it was a passion for the Values 
students held then (the capital “V” is Miller's.) These Values 
were what made the difference, not specifically what was believed 
in those tarnished days, but the fact that anything was believed at 
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all. The excitement of belief is what is gone Miller says, and its 
absence portends, in his words, “a tragedy in the making.” 

As a man and a playwright who is deeply conscious of “tragedy” 
and whose voice has become of some importance on the stage to- 
day, the point of view implicitly suggested here raises some inter- 
esting questions about what Miller is. It offers a new suggestion 
perhaps that his work has been at least partly misunderstood, and 
this is important because Death of a Salesman, if not his other 
works too, has had an impact not only on critics but on popular 
audiences as well. Already, despite some controversial opinion 
about it, Salesman has been allowed the standing of a young classic. 
But where did it come from? “Classics” do not appear by means of 
magical processes; they come from somewhere and are obliged to 
be going some place. By definition, “classic” means “of or pertain- 
ing to a coherent system.” 

My feeling is that the foundations and ramifications of Salesman 
have not been properly understood on the level of anything like a 
system but have been worked out only in the obvious terms of a 
“tradition.” Because of this, Salesman is left a mere fait accompli. 
It casts no shadow forward; it has only been, and this is sometimes 
fatal to classics. Provoked by the Holiday article, | would like to 
find this “system” by trying to factor Salesman out on the basis of 
something more alive than, say, Ibsenian realism or the disillusion- 
ment of the Thirties; more specifically, on the basis of the long and 
going career of Arthur Miller himself. 

In writing Salesman, Miller, first of all, accomplished something 
significant to the drama anthologists: he had tidied up a seventy- 
five year cycle in the theater. Titles like From Ghosts to Death of 
a Salesman, as John Gassner’s latest collection is called, mean to 
suggest more, I think, than a simple bracketing of a group of re- 
cent plays. Gassner, in fact, has shown that Miller has taken the 
theater back to Ibsen while at the same time assimilating most of 
the major technical influences that have arisen since that time. 
Moreover, the ghosts of paternal sin that trouble Oswald Alving 
are very much the same as those that plague Biff Loman, but Miller 
makes the whole cycle glitter by showing off the enriched post- 
Ibsen heritage in projecting them. “Here (in Salesman).” Gassner 
writes, “. . . the expressionistic and realistic styles exist in a fused 
state.” 

In the process of describing the cycle, the epicycle — the literary 
history of Arthur Miller — has, however, been largely ignored. 
The reason for this is implied almost in passing, again by Gassner: 
“(Miller) had been working steadily toward excellence and had 
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already distinguished himself with much thoughtful writing in his 
thirty-three years.” In other words, if a Death of a Salesman was 
going to be written at that moment, what more natural, he seems to 
say, than that it should come from this seasoned professional, this 
winner of a Critics’ Circle Award, this published novelist, this keen 
social conscience who was never associated with the “private sen- 
sibility” drama most of his fellow playwrights were producing? The 
same lack of real interest in Miller was shared by the play’s less 
friendly critics who levied various reasonable, but impersonal com- 
plaints. Some dwelt, for example, on Willy Loman’s failure as a 
tragic hero (a contention denied by some of the play’ s supporters ). 
Others thought that the dialogue was “bad poetry.” Eric Bentley 
said that the play was “vague” with a “blurring of outlines.” 

So in general, Salesman was treated like a new baby whose ar- 
rival is not completely expected but is totally appropriate just the 
same because it is the product of an ideal marriage between a heal- 
thy, if nondescript, playwright and a dramatic tradition that has 
proved beautifully fertile after all. This fertility preoccupied most 
of the offspring’s strongest admirers. Those less impressed carped 
about the shape of Baby’s fingernails perhaps, but showed no 
great interest as to what it was in Miller's genes that made them 
that way. Father was only Father, too much respected maybe, 
but also too much taken for granted. The reason for restoring 
Miller's parental rights, thus, is not that he has been resentful of the 
dandling wayfarers’ attentions to his progeny, but that it has be- 
come almost impossible by now to determine how much of the 
play is Miller, how much is that of the “can-a-little-man-be-a- 
tragic-hero?” scholar, and how much belongs to that almost lengen- 
dary businessman who weeps in the orchestra because Willy Lo 
man reminds him so much either of his Uncle George or of his own 
secret self. With the perspective of five more years and the advan- 
tage of an additional play during that period, it should be possible 
to find specific characteristics of Miller —“Miller traditions,” as it 
were — which may or may not be congruent with the social and 
dramatic traditions with which he is usually identified. 

In order to do this, first of all it is perhaps necessary to dispose 
quickly of some of the prevalent popular opinions of what Miller is. 
The most common of these was recently reasserted when the State 
Department refused to allow Miller a passport to visit Europe last 
May, evidently on the grounds that his record suggested that he 
might be lured into making anti-American-way-of-life statements 
abroad. The fellow-traveler stigma is nothing new for him. Life 
Magazine helped wish it on him a few years back when they ran his 
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ame in an impromptu list of suspicious intellectuals. Whatever 
extra-literary factors may have operated in the diplomatic decision, 
Miller's work itself, it is clear, has not been Marxist for over ten 
years; I do not see that this is anything but obvious, unless, of 
course, one falls prey to the current confusion whereby peripheral 
criticism of The System is equated with “being a Red.” Miller has, 
in fact, more often than not in his commentaries bent over back- 
wards to be above politics, claiming to be interested strictly in the 
“moral dilemma” of our society. 

But if he has himself shied away from doctrinaire interpretations 
of his plays, this bas not stopped other people, some nominally Mil- 
lers friends, from attempting to define his ideology and from oc- 
casionally feeling insulted by the cloudiness of it. The Crucible, for 
example, was criticized by Robert Warshow in Commentary Maga- 
zine for waging a totally inadequate attack on McCarthyism, a pur- 
pose the liberal wing necessarily presumed Miller did or should 
have had in writing the play. Warshow was at least an antidote to 
fuzzy-minded myopics like columnist Ed Sullivan, who inquired 
after The Crucible, why Miller hadn't rather written a play that 
praised our colonial heritage. 

For the most part, then, it was only long after Salesman had be- 
come an institution that the vested-interest experts got concern ed 
about the errors in Miller's ways. Generally, their disapproval was 
as Whimsical as it was predisposed. However, without shaking off 
the spell of both the overzealous liberal “friends” on one hand and 
the Comintern mentalities in Washington on the other, it would be 
difficult to look at Miller’s touchy early plays and see them as any- 
thing more than adolescent symptoms of his dislike of The System. 
The plays are part of his artistic development, however, and seem 
fruitful, | think, because they contain the seeds of an important 
non-political premise in Miller's work — an idea which lay dormant 
after he left college only to reach full bloom later in the plays that 
have been written since the war. I will discuss this idea shortly. 


Il 

Let us look first at the early work: two full-length plays which 
Miller wrote as an undergraduate at the University of Michigan. 
Both won awards in the University Avery Hopwood Contests, re- 
spectively, in 1936 and 1937. Both also were cast strictly in the 
Marxist mold of the Thirties. 

The earlier, Honors at Dawn, deals with an obtuse young pro- 
letarian named Max Zabriskie who is blacklisted by the capitalists 
after participating, rather unwittingly, in an abortive strike at the 
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plant where he has worked. Once out of The System, he elects to go 
to college, the seat of integrity and idealism. His brother, a much 
better student than he, is already there, and unknown to Max is 
subsidized by the university to spy on campus radicals. When Max 
learns of his brother's perfidy and the even greater corruption of the 
university, his illusions about college are dispelled. Max leaves and 
works himself back into the union movement where with sound 
social conscience he participates in a real strike. The play climaxes 
with the hero beaten up, but with a sure sense that he has found 
“at dawn” the “honors” he was seeking at the university before he 
learned of their false foundation. 

Miller's other Hopwood play, No Villain, was later revised and 
expanded into a drama called They Too Arise which won a national 
WPA award in 1938. This play revolves around the family of a 
middle-class garment manufacturer in New York and takes place 
during one of the labor crises in the industry. Abe Simon, the 
father, is determined to cross the picket lines to make deliveries 
which will save his small and shaky business. His older son Ben 
is his right bower, schooled in the family traditions but cynical 
about carrying them out. Arnie, the younger son, home from college 
for the summer, is called a Communist by his father and wears the 
title proudly. Arnie will not scab for his father against the strikers. 

It becomes clear at last that only the big manufacturers will sur- 
vive the strike. Ben, however, is offered a cheap out when given an 
opportunity to marry the daughter of one of the bigger enterprisers. 
{rnie’s influence is too persuasive though. Ben rejects the marriage, 
the business folds, the old grandfather symbolically dies. With the 
two boys joined, it seems that Abe and his wife have little choice 
but to convert too. As the play ends, they are getting used to the 
idea, much as the Gordons did in Clifford Odets’ Paradise Lost. 

All this was before 1940. Out of school only a few years when 
the war broke out, Miller was immediately e nlisted as a propaganda 
writer of sorts, much of his output being absorbed by radio and in 
sponsored one-act plays like That They May Live, a work dedicated 
to urging its audience to turn in OPA price ceiling violators. Mar- 
garet Mayorga, who includes this play in one of her annual collec- 
tions, reports that in production the in-the-script interruption of the 
stage action by a man planted in the audience on several occasions 
almost started a riot. This indicated at least that Miller had a certain 
capacity to stir live audiences, although it must be presumed that 
this particular uprising occured out of simple irritation with a loud- 
mouth rather than any kind of Waiting for Lefty indignation against 
black market offenders. 
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In any case, Miller suddenly found himself on one hand writing 
social messages for money and on the other hand, on his own, for the 
stage he was writing a play with virtually no dialectic significance 
at all. This work, which reached Broadway in 1944, was called The 
Man Who Had All The Luck. It reads like part Willa Cather and 
part Sigmund Freud, involving in its plot a young gasoline-station 
operator who experiences such a series of good breaks that even- 
tually he can’t stand it any more. He finally succeeds in cooking up 
a situation that financially destroys him. His homespun wife, how- 
ever, recognizes that his guilt feelings over his success must be al- 
leviated somehow and cheerfully accepts the disaster, which un- 
fortunately has little real impact since it is only financial. 

The play ran less than a week on Broadway, the Cather elements 
turning out perhaps too bland, the Freud too thick (although Miller 
blames a bad production). He was at any rate a produced play- 
wright on Broadway. Oddly enough, however, his major work (at 
this point) had not only no tinge of Marxism; it hardly had a point 
of view. For a young man like Miller, who was apparently interested 
in much more than mere craft, this was unusual. One might specu- 
late whether or not he was still nursing a dialectic that had to re- 
main dormant for the duration of the emergency. 

By this time, however, the war was beginning to cast up specters 
more disturbing than price violators. Miller received an assignment 
from Hollywood to prepare himself for writing the screen play of 
The Story of G. I. Joe, the firm version of Ernie Pyle’s stories. A 4-F 
himself, Miller accepted the task enthusiastically. If the Marxists 
had long known what society was like, they had no ready answers 
for what war was like, and on his own he meant to find out. 

The result of his tour of Army camps and war-casualty hospitals 
is reported in a book Miller wrote after he finished his film scenario. 
This work, Situation Normal, bridges the crucial gap, I think, 
between Miller of the early discipline and Miller of the later one. 
The book ends this way: 


you are over New York harbor now. In the plane the Navy 
flier buttons his jacket, fixes his tie, runs a comb through his hair, sets 
his battle ribbons straight. He stares, summing up his appointments for 
the day, the people to call, the important girl. He feels for his money, 
is assured. He counts the days ahead and mentally apportions a certain 
amount of cash to each, knowing, however, that he will soon forget 
how much he allowed himself to spend and will probably be broke in 
four days regardless of calculations. We land and he descends the 
steps to the ground and hurries into the airport building. He secludes 
himself in the phone booth and begins to pick up his life. Mother 
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answers and is waiting for him. The girl picks up the phone at the 
very first ring and a party is being organized. Already odors of woman 
assail him and the sound of certain kinds of evening gowns. Hearing 
her voice he is filled with a dull longing for something from her, some- 
thing he wishes he could sense between her words and among the 
various pitches in her voice. And he cannot find it there. One minute 
she is filled with pity for him, the next pride. He suffers for her and for 
his inability to know what it really is he wants her to feel. He recalls 
how easy it was to talk to the guys in the squadron, how simple to com- 
municate without talking at all. She asks him how it was and he says 
it was pretty bad in the beginning but it got all right later on and sud- 
denly he is very tired. Sad, strangely. He makes the date and hangs up. 
What the hell does he want her to do, know what it was like out there? 
How could she when she wasn’t there? Maybe it’s something she 
ought to. want. Wanting him back, being glad he is back. . . it’s like 
everything they had been doing out there added up to one thing—that he 
had gotten back at last and could go dancing and see his mother . . . His 
mother kisses him, walks him into the house where he smells the food. 
He washes in the old bathroom, finds a razor he has forgotten about, and 
starts to shave. For an instant, the curious notion strikes him that it will 
be good to get out of here again, it will be good to be going back. Exactly 
why, he doesn't know, but good it will be. Good to be going in one 
direction with the other guys. Good to have certain things mutually un- 
derstood again. He goes downstairs and mother talks and he watches 
her. It is growing strange He has found her with nothing more than joy 
at his returning. He wonders again what on earth he would have these 
people feel. God knows he doesn’t want her calling him her hero. The 
heros aren't coming home to mother any more. But they did change 
something by going out there, didn’t they? The newspaper on the chair 
looks up at him. “In the next war the probability is that the rocket bomb 

"The next war. Well now, as easy as that. When are they going to 
start figuring out this war? His mother question. Between mouthfuls he 
answers his mother. “Well, in the beginning,” he mutters, “it was pretty 
bad. But after a while . . . it was all right.” Oh, hell, let it go 
at that. It doesn’t matter anyway. 

Does it? 


This final “does it?” this apparently rhetorical question, is what 
Miller has been trying to answer ever since, He has endeavored to 
show that the failure of people to communicate with one another 
does matter, of course. It mattered to some extent even in the very 
early plays. But after Situation Normal, the idea became crucial: 
certain men know certain truths; people suffer and sometimes die 
because these truths fail to be communicated. Consequently, his 
Navy flier quiet and puzzled, always the square peg in the round 
hole, has since descended from the clouds in the alter e gos of Chris 
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Keller in All My Sons, Biff Loman in Death of a Salesman, and Joon 
Proctor in The Crucible, all of whom found their supernal, ineffable 
awareness to be tragically incommunicable when they reached the 
earth below. 

The repetition of the same situation and especially of the same 
characters is, I think, the kind of thing Bentley was talking about 
when he speaks of “the blurring of outlines.” Biff Loman is an un- 
delineated sensitive man, stamped from the international arche- 
type, likewise Chris and Proctor; all three of these roles can be and 
incidentally were played on Broadway by the same archetypically 
sensitive actor, Arthur Kennedy. More specifically, in terms of the 
Navy flier, each of these characters may be described as a Man Who 
Knows (a term, by the way, that Miller himself first used to desig- 
nate one of the dramatis personae in the one act play mentioned 
above.) Inevitably in Miller’s plays, the Man Who Knows is the 
character with whom the major share of the audience’s sympathy 
lies (not to be confused with pity, the emotion necessarily felt 
toward Willy Loman), and is the one who has the soundest sus- 
picion that something is wrong with the society around him. Un- 
fortunately, however, he can do nothing to forestall the imminent 
tragedy. 

Chris, Biff, and Proctor, of course, have still other similarities. 
All three express themselves in forceful colloquial dialogue, much 
as Odets’ heroes do. Unlike Odets’ men, however, the passion with 
which they speak does not conceal any personal fight with the devil 
inside. All of these Men seem to have been born right-thinking; 
even Proctor’s dalliance with his young tormentress never seems 
particularly evil of him, but is merely a necessary thread of the plot. 
And Biff Loman’s stealing is kleptomania, hence no breach of the 
Ten Commandments. What the Man Who Knows knows is what is 
true, what should be. Beyond his inborn wisdom, he is an innocent 
and helpless tool. 

To complete the pattern in these three works are characters foil- 
ing the Man Who Knows, each of whom may be described as the 
Man Who Learns. These characters are wrong-thinking at the 
beginning, mostly because of pride, but they learn something by 
the end. Joe Keller, who manufactures defective airplane engines 
and kills twenty-one pilots, hears that his own son has committed 
suicide because of the disgrace, forcing him to accept the fact that 
they were, as he says, “all my sons.” Because of his early misappre- 
hension, Joe must kill himself too. Willy Loman never comes to a 
complete awareness of his mistake; that is the major impact and 
irony of Death of a Salesman. Still, even if there is no capacity to 
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act on or talk about it, there is a Learning in Salesman, a Learning 

that gets through to the audience and to Willy too: the dream is a 

sham and there can be no possibility of his surviving to test it 

further. Both Keller and Willy hence become victims, perhaps be 

‘ause they learn too late. 


The pattern is varied slightly in The Crucible. The Man Who 
learns here is the Reverend Hale, but unlike the earlier two plays, 
it is not he who suffers the death in the third act. But Hale takes 
the play over so completely from the victim, Proctor (who after all 
only Knows and is static) that the latter's martyrdon seems almost 
a sentimental afterthought. “I denounce these proceedings,” Hale 
says at the curtain of the second last scene, but the tide of majority 
stupidity has already engulfed them. He is too late too, and this is 
his tragedy. 

What is Miller's verdict on these people who learn so slowly and 
painfully? Well, as Uncle Charlie says at Willie Loman’s funeral, 
“No one dast blame this man.” No one dast blame any of them 
Keller, Willy, Hale. But it is sad, Miller says, sad that the few who 
comprehend the truth from the first were powerless to communi 
cate it so that it could be understood in time. 

Miller's moral lesson ends in every case the same way. The false 
faith leads to martyrdom. In All My Sons, this faith is that “the 
world ends at the building line.” In Salesman, it is, of course, that 
material success is everything, and in The Crucible, the error is 
that witches exist and cast evil spells. In each case, a prevalent 
misapprehension sets the machine in motion. Whatever the nature 
of the false faith, someone must be martyred in the trial. This dra- 


matic pattern is familiar, of course, in Greek tragedy. 


Miller's three latest plays, in other words, aspire to more than 
what has been called “social drama.” Note, for example, that the 
strong motif of retribution does not appear in his “optimistic” Marx- 
ist plays where false faiths in the university and in the business 
were respectively undermined without more than bloodying the 
hero a little. Similarly, there is, of course, no “Greek” expiation in 
the play Miller adapte ‘d for a New York production in 1951 — Ibsen's 
Enemy of the People. The Man Who Knows in this work is entirely 
capable of communicating his truth even though people don't like 
it. Ibsen makes his point by showing Doctor Stockmann ostracized 
in his community. He does not need to award him martyrdom as a 
kind of consolation prize. 

Of Enemy of the People, Miller writes in the preface to his adap- 
tation the following: 
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I believed this play could be alive for us because its central 

theme is, in my opinion, the central theme of our social life today. 
Simply, it is the question of whether the democratic guarantees protecting 
political minorities ought to be set aside in time of crises. More per- 
sonally, it is the question of whether one’s vision of the truth ought to 
be a source of guilt at a time when the mass of men condemn it as a 
dangerous and devilish lie. 
Here again, in making a judgment on what is important, on what 
indeed is “the central theme of our social life today,” he focuses on 
a problem specifically involving individual martyrdom. Also, in 
choosing quickly to treat the “question” of minority rights on an 
oblique personal level, he sees immediately what he wants to see in 
the play: a “source of guilt” or sin, even in Knowing, although there 
is no evidence that Stockmann feels anything of the kind. Miller 
reads a classic sin-and-retribution theme into the play. 


According to Miller, what makes Ibsen a giant is not the boldness 
of his themes (which are of course no longer bold), but it is rather 
the eternal truth of his situations. Elsewhere in his preface, Miller 
says: 

I had a private wish to demonstrate that Ibsen is really pertin- 

ent today, that he is not ‘old-fashioned’ and implicitly, that those who 
condemn him are themselves misleading our theater and our play- 
wrights into a blind alley of senseless sensibility, triviality, and the in- 
evitable waste of our dramatic talents: for it has become the fashion of 
plays to reduce the ‘thickness’ of life to a fragile facsimile, to avoid por- 
traying the complexities of life, the contradictions of character, the fas- 
cinating interplay of cause and effect that have long been part of the 
novel. 
In working toward objectives like these in his own plays, Miller's 
point of view on the theater implicitly becomes directly opposite to 
those of playwrights like John Van Druten, for example. Van Druten 
has written: “The theater is ephemeral and plays are a perishable 
commodity . . (Still) I see no reason for being ashamed of one’s 
part in it, nor for avoiding the effort to do one’s best at it.” 

Where Van Druten is “unashamed” but resigned, Miller is militant 
and determined that certain values are deathless. He glimpses them 
in Ibsen, and, as I have noted, pursues them even more hotly down 
old Hellenic corridors when he says, as Plato might have: “I don’t 
see how you can write anything decent without using the question 
of right and wrong as the basis.” And when he writes an All My 
Sons which fits the dramatic specifications offered by Aristotle 
right down to recognition and peripety. 


Ill 
The consequences of Miller’s adoption of classic moral values are 
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complicated. Obviously, appropriating Sophocles’ religion does not 
make one Sophocles, even if we ignore the large issue of respective 
lyric capacities. The question of how the values have been embraced 
and revealed remains. Miller's “expression,” in other words, must 
stand up as drama. It must bear criticism. To this end, but in fear 
of interposing any rigidly abstract standards, either ancient or 
modern, I would like to make a few purely comparative judgments 
of Miller's plays, as drama, against those of two playwrights who 
have worked approximately in his milieu: again Ibsen and Odets. 
This comparison is only partially fair to Miller since we have, of 
course, a longer span of work by which to judge the other two 
dramatists. 

The congruities between An Enemy of the People and The Cru- 
cible 1 have already partially noted. Both are stories of men who 
have, in Miller’s words, a “vision of the truth (which is) condemned 
by the mass of men as a dangerous and devlish lie.” If the likenesses 
are evident, there are also these important differences between the 
plays: Ibsen’s hero, Stockmann, invites his own disaster by freely 
publishing the report on the pollution of the waters, which will 
destroy the economy of his village. He does this without compunc- 
tion and with a cavalier kind of thoughtlessness. Miller's Proctor, 
on the other hand, is almost a casual victim of his village. His “sin” 
with the girl, which Miller tries to insist on, lies outside the im- 
mediate public concern and has no bearing on his fate. He appears, 
innocent, at the witch trials in order to defend his wife, herself un- 
justly branded. In time, Proctor finds himself accused too and even- 
tually convicted. Offered an opportunity to confess and save his 
life, he refuses, preferring the martyr’s death instead. Thus he dies 
gratuitously, bravely perhaps, but rather like the soldier on the 
battlefield who will not turn and run despite the fact he finds him- 
self in a world he never made. 

Stockmann has entered the battle in full tilt. His opponents have 
no choice but to defend themselves; the danger to them is apparent, 
and undoubtedly more real to us, in dramatic terms, than Salem's 
witches. The “villains” in Enemy of the People are not victims of a 
mere temporary, even if recurring, social delusion. They have 
power, but so does Stockmann. He is never reduced, as is Proctor, 
to go begging to his opponents for wisdom and justice. Unlike 
Proctor, he has a chance to win on his own terms. And, at the end, 
with rocks crashing through the window, he says: “We must live 
through this.” He continues to make plans although he is well aware 
“there'll be a long night before it’s day.” The light of this “day” is 
what Miller never allows for, except as it may be seen in the gaudy 
fire that burns his martyr. He ends with the roll of drums and the 
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suffering of a sad, but somewhat cheap, injustice. The curbstone 
“justice” that Stockmann gets, base as it is, seems in some propor- 
tion to his injury to the community. Esthetically, this ending has 
much better conscience than the ending of The Crucible. 

Miller's sentimentality, at least in this area, may possibly be due 
to the fact that he is too glib an ideologist. It is so easy for him to 
fit the raw material into the “lesson” that there are no rough edges. 
Everything is schematized and smooth as glass. He writes, for in- 
stance, among much other prefatory and interpolative commentary 
in the published version of The Crucible, this: 


In the countries of the Communist ideology, all resistance of any im- 
port is linked to the totally malign capitalist succubi and in America any 
man who is not reactionary in his view is open to the charge of alliance 
with the Red hell. Political opposition thereby is given an inhumane 
overlay which then justifies the abrogation of all normally applied 
customs of civilized intercourse. 


While this sort of interlinear display is forgivable self-indulgence, 
it does invite suspicion that the cart is pulling the horse, or that 
everything in the play is too tightly yoked to its elaborately expli- 
cated intentions. 

Even further in the direction of didacticism is Miller's decision in 
his adaptation of Enemy of the People to edit out certain speeches 
of Stockmann which, according to Miller, “have been taken to mean 
Ibsen was a Fascist.” He devotes a short section of his preface to 
considering this matter, then finally says: 


I have taken the justification for removing those examples which no 
longer prove the theme (italics mine) — examples I believe Ibsen would 
have removed were he alive today — the line in the original manuscript 
that reads: “There is no established truth® that can remain true for more 
than seventeen, eighteen, at most twenty years. . . The man who 
wrote A Doll’s House, the clarion call for the equality of women, can- 
not be equated with a Fascist. 


John Gassner, among others, has pointed out in detail how Ibsen 
is “one of the most deceptive of dramatists,” how his inherent con- 
tracdiction is a large part of his dramatic strength. To Miller, how- 
ever, Ibsen was a man who occasionally wrote “tendentious 
speeches spoken into the blue” and had to be revised in order “to 
prove the theme.” 


Miller apparently distinguishes between “established” or pragmatic 
truth, and absolute truth. 
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This artistic nearsightedness in Miller is perhaps magnified when 
we compare him with Clifford Odets, a thesis dramatist who is 
roughly contemporary with Miller. The relationship between these 
two writers is a close one. Rather than saying, however, that Odets, 
who came first, was an influence on Miller, it is probably more ac- 
curate to say they were both influenced by similar backgrounds and 
similar economic experiences. Both began by writing Jewish family 
plays with strong Marxist themes. Later, the more strident leftism 
was sacrificed along with the ethnic settings. Both, though, con- 
tinued to work with middle-class characters. 

Miller repeats with astonishing frequency dramatic situations that 
Odets used first. In Awake and Sing, for example, an old man com- 
mits an “accident”-suicide in a futile effort to supply the scion of 
the family with much-needed insurance money. This is exactly the 
climax of Death of a Salesman. In Paradise Lost, Odets’ favorite 
among his own plays, the personal history of Ben Gordon wholly 
anticipates that of Biff Loman. Ben’s boyhood victory in a Mi idison 
Square Garden track meet parallels Biff's moment of glory in the 
Ebbets Field football game. Ben has medals and a statue of himself 
in the living room; his young bride says adoringly: “My Ben can be 
anything he wants,” much as Biff Loman’s mother says: “He could 
be a — anything in that suit!” Ben, like Biff, is unable to live up to 
his high school prestige, experiences a complete self-contempt, and 
winds up a petty gunman much as Biff does a thief. 

The rougher similarities between the work of the two men are 
beyond count; Golden Boy and Rocket to the Moon both have 
echoes in Salesman, for instance, and Till The Day I Die treats the 
same problem that The Crucible does. It is, however, the differences 
between their respective treatments rather than the similarities 
which suggest the particular nature of Miller's selectivity and 
emphasis. In the situations mentioned above, for example, Odets 
practically throws away Jacob Berger's suicide in Awake and Sing. 
To him this is matter for the second act and not the third. Dying 
is incidental to the living that is going on. No funeral eulogies are 
spoken for old Jacob but this does not mitigate the fact that it is a 
brave thing he has done rather than simply a terribly pathetic 
thing. Odets is thus able later to close the play with an unsenti- 
mental affirmation of the life-force, an entirely appropriate ending 

In Paradise Lost, for the second act curtain, Ben Gordon expires 
offstage in a rain of police bullets. But somehow Odets has saved 
this from simple pathos, too. Ben’s fall never holds more than part of 
the stage and yet his flashy finish is no less a one than he has a right 
to. Because he is a man, he has traded confidences, cynically enough 
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only with the person who is cuckolding him; he does not, like Biff 
Loman, weep self-reproach on the shoulders of his mother and 
father. 

Both Awake and Sing and Paradise Lost are of Odets’ Marxist 
period. These plays, however, survive despite the outdatedness of 
their particular message. The reason for this must be that Odets 
was either too slipshod a Communist, too artful a dramatist, or, 
more likely, both. Today the speeches fit the play like period fur- 
niture on the set — they would not really be missed if removed; at 
the same time they add something to the place and time and spirit 
of the occasion. But certainly it is unlikely that the plays could be 
produced in Moscow today since they never fulfill the political re- 
sponsibility they invite. They are too Chekhovian. 

Such evasion of “re sponsibility” Miller is incapable of. His pri- 
mary dedication is to “prove the theme.” The result is that Odets’ 
plays, with their characters and individual scenes that transcend 
the gestalt, are often less than the sum of their parts; and, con- 
versely, Miller’s may seem more. But in Miller's case, we may ask: 
how large are the parts? His characters too often are flat and humor- 
less. He shows no love for them and very little respect, except here 
and there the kind a schoolboy might hold for George Washington, 
and then not Washington the man but Washington the symbol. His 
people are passionate but bloodless. Where in Miller, for example, 
is there anybody with the heart of Moody in Golden Boy, Moe in 
Awake and Sing, or Prince in Rocket to the Moon, all superficially 
selfish characters? 

To these same people, Miller seems able to offer only pity. “A 
man is a jellyfish,” he has a character say in The Man Who Had All 
The Luck, “and a jellyfish can’t swim no matter how he tries; it’s 
the tide that pushes him every time. So just keep feeding and enjoy 
the water till you're thrown up on the beach.” Although this par- 
ticular character is a cynic, it is remarkable how often Miller reverts 
to comparisons of men with beasts of land or sea, particularly help- 
less ones. The best he will allow for human beings is a basically 
negative metaphor: “A man is not a piece of fruit,” as Willy Loman 
says. Yet he is only animate enough to feel pain and to resist being 
peeled. 

Miller sees no particular charm or other possibilities in the weak- 
nesses of his characters. Their ineffectuality leaves them simply an 
object of pity or, vaguely, an inspiration for moral regeneration. 
They are examples, even sermons, because they sermonize. “Atten- 
tion must be paid to such a man,” Linda Loman says when she 
knows the tide is pushing Willy up on the beach. Joe Keller's wife 
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shares Linda’s undefined need for some sort of acknowledgment 
of the terrible situation. After Joe’s crime has been confessed, Kate 
asks her son, “What more can we be (than ‘sorry’)?” Chris says, 
“You can be better.” And even much earlier, Esther Simon in The y 
Too Arise, speaks the weary final curtain line: “Yeh, we gotta learn; 
a lotta things we gotta learn.” People are so hopelessly far away 
from grasping simple truths, Miller says, they have no right to bid 
for anything but pity at the moment. 

The only major characters not defeated in their own terms and 
more or less from the outset are Proctor, and, in the novel Focus, 
Newman. Proctor is engulfed just the same. Newman, the timid per- 
sonnel executive, arrives at a sort of bogus victory by ceasing at the 
end of the book to deny he is a Jew after being mistaken for one 
and abused because of it up until that point. This is doubly ironic 
because Newman has been somewhat anti-Semitic himself. Un- 
fortunately, however, his acceptance of the Jewish identity that has 
been thrust upon him occurs while he is making a complaint in a 
police station; again society's brutality is too much for him to handle 
by himself. Like many of Miller’s characters, he only wants to be let 
alone, but denied this, he wears the martyr’s badge proudly, the 
Man Who Learns, in effect, how to adapt himself to what is perhaps 
the most ancient heritage of martyrdom in existence. Finding this 
role, he loses his fear. He learns late, like Willy Loman, Joe Keller, 
and the Reverend Hale, that he had been contaminated by the 
poison in the social sea. The realization may be relieving to the 
jellyfish, but will, of course, have no effect on the tidal waters. 

Partly aware of this “relief,” there have been recent efforts by 
some who, while attacking the drama of “senseless sensibility,” have 
tried to build up a case for “tragedy of the common man.” Longing 
for the tragical catharsis has become a shibboleth to modern critics, 
and those most friendly to the contemporary stage seem deter- 
mined to fit certain modern plays into the classic formulae. Without 
much poking and prodding, Miller fits — if only, they seem to say, 
we can accept the protagonist as sufficiently symbolic of the society 
as classic royalty was. This is the nub of the problem. 

A better question, it would seem to me, in the light of any close 
examination of Miller’s characters, is not whether they are broad 
enough symbols but whether they are deep enough men. Is their 
power perhaps merely symbolic? Is Willy Loman a cross that Miller 
is shaking at us, its basic impact lying somewhere outside the play, 
in the house where Uncle George lives, for instance? Certainly 
Uncle George is no less real and no more mythic than Sacco and 
Vanzetti were, for instance, when liberal sentiment engendered by 
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their conviction magnified Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset into 
“tragedy” for a time, largely because it drew a recognizable parallel 
with a real situation fraught with social implication. Unwittingly or 
not, The Crucible does the same thing with the McCarthy bogey. 

The danger of harvesting these extra-play dividends is obvious: 
in most cases, the symbol stifles any chance the individual character 
might have if left on his own. We are deluded by the symbol’s 
mystic tribal sanction. We are lulled by a myth. In certain ways, it 
might even be contended that Miller's ritual pilgrimages in the 
coach of Human Truth lead only to a brave mirage quite as insub- 
stantial as that sought by commercial writers who hitch up to the 
resplendent locomotive called The American Dream in order that 
all the passengers may feel familiar and easy in the club car. 

It is ironic perhaps to associate a writer as “moral” and Knowing 
as Miller with this kind of fallacy, and yet, like them, he is funda- 
mentally reliant on response to ritual beliefs. His problem, conse- 
quently, is one which even the old minstrels had: how to make the 
singing of a legend seem fresh and pure and convincing. Right 
now, rather than being a tragedian, Arthur Miller is like the man 
who comes to a funeral and tells many traditional stories about the 
deceased, except you get the feeling he was anticipating the oc- 
casion of the epitaph even while he was witnessing the events. 

In summary, Miller has been writing for the last ten years what 
might be called modern-dress versions of classical martyrdoms. 
While the beginning of his success as a dramatist was coincident 
with his discovery of a particular pattern for accomplishing this 
adaptation, the germ of it lay in his very early work as well. Al- 
though these works superficially called for political action, they in-. 
dicated his instincts and interests were more deeply “tragic,” if we 
accept the word with all its moral connotations. In Situation 
Normal, for instance, he expresses grievance with the producers 
of The Story of G. I. Joe when they revised his screenplay. “About 
three of them (soldiers) were going to die at first,” Miller writes. 
“Then we cut it down to two, and finally I think only one died 
dead, the others ending up with wounds. It is very hard to kill a 
good character in Hollywood because the public seems to prefer 
pictures in which nobody dies . . .” 

The discovery of the uncommunicated-truth pattern was a disci- 
pline for this kind of Lost Generation disillusionment. Miller after- 
wards no longer had to guess “about three” deaths were sufficient 
for his tragical purposes. He simply made a religion of absolute, 
but non-sectarian, truth, martyrs for which were to be drawn from 
the ranks of men who knew this truth but could not communicate 
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it and men who did not know it at the start but came to learn it. 

It is not unlikely that this “truth” represented some kind of sub- 
stitute for the Marxist “truth” which had fortified Miller's early 
career and answered all the questions of life. After he abandoned 
it, he probably felt for a time something like his Navy flier who 
realized in the limbo that the central principle of existence was lack- 
ing. The flier thinks: it would “be good to be going back. Exactly 
why, he doesn’t know, but good it will be. Good to be going in one 
direction with the other guys. Good to have certain things mutually 
understood again.” Vague things, to be sure, and a vague direction. 
But something. 

It is no discredit to Miller that he needed a direction, nor no 
credit to Odets, for instance, that he did not. Ten years older than 
Miller, Odets had not grown up with the depression, with the sharp 
early sense of group identity that the whole “anti” movement of 
fered. Miller, younger, perhaps more impressionable, was genuinely 
moved by the opportunities for martyrdom that are relished by 
hard-minded youth. Odets, on the other hand, was, as Harold Clur- 
man’s book on the Group Theater indicates, more egocentric, more 
the Naturkind of the Twenties. He put on Marxism like a coat and 
took it off again as easily. But for Miller the loss of the old feeling 
is a tragedy. If there is at Michigan no communication among stu 
dents and between students and faculty; if the ideals are lost in 
some old book or on some professor's muted tongue; if everything 
is really changed; then it is unbearably sad. He says, it may be, of 
course, that he does not know where to look any more. But truth 
and beauty were here somewhere. Their passing is a cause for genu 
ine sorrow. This nostalgic sorrow is the emotional link with the 
Thirties Miller has never been able to cut. 

Which brings us to the present and a look ahead to Miller's 
shortly-expected next play, eagerly awaited in New York for reasons 
others have accurately expressed. Reasons like: Miller is always 
timely, he is not afraid of large emotions, he has a great gift for 
structure and dramatic development; if his techniques are largely 
traditional, he is aware of and has made impressive use of more 
experimental methods. He is “fresh” and poetic, with none of what 
has been called “the mystique of O'Neill and . . the formality and 
generalized rhetoric of Anderson; (his work) never leaves the actual 
world! it does not cultivate naiveté; and it takes a responsible view 
of life in our society . .” Clurman, Odets’ old director, has also 
spoken of Miller's “humanistic jurisprudence.” 

All this, however, to be worthwhile, ought to be channeled past 
certain facts apparent about the writer: one, he does not give much 
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to human goodness, intelligence, or charm; social vice inevitably 
defeats them. Two, a few men are in touch with truth and they 
suffer most because reality is so bad in comparison. Three, dying is 
the loudest proof of having lived. 

Hence, this eclectic social consciousness of Arthur Miller is lev- 
ered from hardly more than a single fulcrum cf superstition: that 
the men who know are destined to be trampled upon, yet to arrive 
at this “knowing” is a man’s only chance of saving his soul. Here | 
must argue with the Clurman opinion quoted above. Miller's super- 
stition is not so “humanistic”; it belongs more to a mysticism which, 
unlike O'Neill's, minimizes the essential life-force of the little man, 
and which, in past eras, has often been a portent of monolithic and 
reactionary societies. This may be the shadow that Death of a Sales- 
man is casting forward, and which makes the play unwittingly 
timely in a decade when they say that both God and the Kremlin 
are growing in strength every day. Standing against them and their 
temper in our time, the “fragile facsimiles” made by Miller's con- 
temporaries, sadly enough, seem fragile indeed. 
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The Rake’s Resentment of Verdi's “Falstaff” 


By JAMES SCHEVILL 


A fat man, massive mercenary, 
Trapped by saint and shrew, 

Learns in the end lust must choke, 
Sings, the world’s a joke, 

White-bearded age as a merry andrew — 
When lusting flesh ends its smoke 
laughter soars to the mercy seat 

And sings out loud in any church pew — 
Old age can laugh when not in heat. 








Multiples of Murder 


By SHEILA ALEXANDER 


Why 

Do the absolute cold couplings 
Of the snakes 

Appall? 


Even they 

Compulsively embrace, 
Select 

One ticking length 

Of life, 

Slide to their limp amours. 


How pure, 

Their love that does not kill. 
Nor do they come to sting 

And when they meet 

.Snakes do not eat their mates. 


It is Adam 

And his fancy rib 

Who 

In multiples of murder writhe, 
- That rosey tender two 

Who come to love 

And linger to destroy. 
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House of Glass 


By LIAM DOUGHE.ATY 


SIX MONTHS AFTER we moved out of the welter of the tenements in 
the city to the house of our own with the bit of green yard on the 
outskirts of town, my grandmother came down from the country to 
stop with us. 

When you looked at my mother’s plump, schoolgirl loveliness, it 
would make you wonder where it came from at all, for the old 
woman was made of watch springs and Mass-every-morning and a 
small puff would blow her off the palm of your hand. 

From what I’ve heard told, the softness must have come down the 
Burke side of the line through my grandfather, the draper, who shot 
out his cuffs and died behind his counter the day my mother was 
ten years old. He’d been an easy man and genial to all, and if my 
grandmother had been able to mop up all he'd let out on tick, she 
wouldn't have had to twist the key in the door of the little, white 
house on the side of the hill — and in her heart as well — and begin 
the circuit of her three daughters for her living now. She'd stuck it 
alone as long as she could, but the years had that quiet way of 
sneaking up on her. 

“Ned Burke was the best little man that ever lived,” she said 
always, the face under the blue whiteness of her hair strung like a 
tennis racquet with constrained regret. It was her own epitaph for 
him and she never forgot it, nor would you, once you'd known her. 

She'd said it again when Con Faris, the old jarvey who'd at last 
learned to drive a car, brought her to our door after supper the 
night. 

“Potatoes and salt are my lot from this day forward,” she said in 
the midst of the enveloping warmth my mother threw about her at 
the door. “God bless you for the charity of your fine brick house, 
Tomas,” she said to my father when she held out her neat, brown 
hand to him. He’d come to the door behind my mother and stood 
there scowling like the shady side of a mountain. Her hand seemed 
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to disappear up to the elbow when he met her offer, the gurgle of a 
growl in his throat with the greeting. 

My father had never forgotten the polite disdain with which his 
suit of my mother had been treated. He’d not been the successful 
contractor then, with a garage full of trucks and tractors and a pay- 
roll as long as your arm. He was only a young, black bull of a man 
with determination to get on written plain across the tight seat of his 
moleskins. My mother’s two clder sisters had made more genteel 
connections, with a schoolmaster and a solicitor-in-the-bud, and the 
implied aspersions born of these matches were small, regular waves 
that lapped continually on the packed shingle of his courtship. But 
he persevered, as he would, and in the end won the gentlest daugh- 
ter — who never cared whether or not he carried bricks or a set of 
Complete Shakespeare in his hod. 

My mother spirited my grandmother up to what was to be her 
room in the south ell that looked down on the glass of the green- 
house, and my father reached out to Con Faris for her valise. 

“Come into the kitchen, man,” he said. “You'd be dry by now 
after that ride from the country.” 

“Aye,” Con agreed, “a dart of the hard stuff needed a good home 
would wash the hair out of my windpipe. Ye can take this package, 
too, but there’s no handle on it.” He handed my father a yellow tom- 
cat that had been draped in the crook of his arm. 

“What in the name of hell is that?” He stepped back like he'd 
happened on a serpent. 

“He’s included,” said Con, gesturing up the stairway after the 
women with the left side of his face. “He'll be butty to yous.’ 

“Butty, me foot!” fumed my father. “Put that thing down where it 
can walk itself.” 

Con did so, and the cat gave a good stretch for himself and then 
took off at a slow trot down the hall. 

“Dear God!” said my father. “Already, he knows the route to the 
kitchen.” 

“Lead on, cat, and I'll folly,” Con said, scaling his cap at the hat- 
rack, delighted by my father’s loss of equilibrium and the anticipa- 
tion of a large whiskey. 

When I came down from taking the valise upstairs, the bottle was 
on the kitchen table between them and the cat had himself installed 
under the stove. My father was staring at him like he owed him 
money and the cat right back. Con was holding his glass up to the 
light and looking at a better world through it. He was saying, “You'll 
be deriving great comfort from him after you make his acquaint- 
ance. It would kill ye dead to see the ould, yellow baster sittin’ up 
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in the seat beside me on the way in, as much as to say he was 
mastering the change of the gears.” 

“He looks like he could do sums,” my father said bitterly, “in his 
own damn, jungle sort of way.” 

“She calls him Parsley,” Con said after a long swallow, sneaking 
in with the kidney punch. 

“Cripes!” said my father, with all the sadness of the future ringing 
in it. 

A bit later, and after Con had whipped the old limousine into a 
quivering lather for the trip back, my mother was frosting a cake in 
the kitchen and I was moping about, hanging by my thumbs, until 
my tongue could achieve the rich by-products that would linger on 
the knife and the bowl. 

My father was sitting in the rocker across from the stove, the 
tortured linoleum squeaking out a protest at the weight of his 
careening. Underneath the stove, Parsley had his two thumbs 
hooked in his vest like a politician and was grinning, to the life, like 
the old puss on the limb of that tree in Alice in Wonderland. 

“Would yous notice the merry gob on that beast, now!” said my 
father, when he could stand it no longer. 

“It's a wonder the poor creature isn’t climbing the walls with the 
racket you're after making of his new home,” my mother said, step- 
ping back from the cake like an artist to squint at the whorls she was 
making. 

“One hour in the house, already, and it’s his own,” he exploded at 
her. 

His disposition had risen in him like a thermometer and his face 
under the black thatch of his curls was rosy with the warm pulse of 
it. 

To give him his due, my father had a heart of solid mush, but no 
stranger would ever know this with the wild aspect of him. I've 
thought since, now that I’m older, it was by way of being a protec- 
tive coloration for him. I remember the beggar ever came to our 
door when he was home, would get a quick curse of welcome and 
the threat of the back of his hand, but he'd always go away full to 
the throat and with the clink of coins snug in his old vest. And, for 
all the outdoor wildness about him, my father was putty in the 
hands of a woman. He'd fight it out to the bitter end, though, and 
if you weren't a woman, you'd not always know he'd been bested. 

Like two yellow agates!” he sneered. “Take note of the shrewd, 
evil eye of him on the icebox.” 


“He could likely, by now, give the handle a twist by himself,” my 
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mother laughed. “Sure, he was a kitten when the boy was born.” I 
was then fourteen. 

“To your bed with you,” my father roared at me, glad for the sug- 
gestion of a male target. 

“Ah, be easy,” my mother advised him. “He can stay to say good- 
night to her when she comes down from putting her few things 
away in the drawer.” 

“And what's the queer name of this sphinx again?” he said, bounc- 
ing off that wall. 

“Parsley,” she told him. 

“What did I tell you? He’d be up to no good with that title. Pars- 
ley!” he mocked. 

“You're next.” My mother handed me the bow] and the silver. “Or 
should I maybe give it to the sphinx?” She took off her apron and 
hung it on a nail, the mould of her soft body imprinted in it still. 
“She named him that because of the rumpled whiskers on him,” she 
explained. “It’s a good name for a cat, and he likes it.” 

“It’s no surprise to me that he would,” said my father, “if you'd 
be sure to put a Mister in front of it.” 

“Whisht!” my mother turned on him, hearing the tap of steps on 
the stairs. “She’s coming down. And lay off of the cat the while. It's 
the only male thing she has left to her.” 

“Sit here, do,” my father said when my grandmother came in, 
vacating the rocker. 

“Do,” my mother encouraged. “While your tea draws.” 

“It's the grand house you've come to, Tomas,” my grandmother 
said to him, cocking her head like a bird listening for a worm in the 
ground. 

“Not bad, not bad,” he admitted, expanding out of his rancor like 
a flower opening. “It'll do to hang up the hod in after the day’s 
work.” 

“The neighbors must be lovely people,” she said. 

“Oh, they are, they are,” he told her. “Solicitors and the like, fine 
people indeed. You'd be feeling free to leave things lying about the 
yard nights here.” 

Seeing that she’d come on the password first crack out of the 
box, my grandmother raised a flowered saucer she'd been holding 
in the folds of her dress. “If you wouldn’t mind, now,” she said, 
filling it from the milk pitcher, “I'll be giving my small friend a 
night-cap to dip his whiskers in. He always does be having it when I 
have my tea.” 

The same whiskers gave a twitch at my father that said, “Re- 
member this, you.” 
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“Oh, we've lashings of milk, and welcome,” he said, thinking 
maybe he'd been trapped and maybe he hadn't. 

Parsley made at the saucer as if to devour the forget-me-nots at 
the bottom of the dish and disregard the milk entirely. My grand- 
mother got the rocker going, her tea in one hand, and picked up the 
reins of the household in the other. “That's a little jewel of a glass- 
house beneath my window,” she says, blowing the steam off her cup 
toward my father. 

“Oh, that,” he scoffed. “It came with the house only. I'll have that 
out of there one of these days when the boyos are idle between 
jobs.” 

“Oh, no, Tomas,” she says. “Think of all the lovely plants that 
could be growing in it. It'd be a sacrilege to take it down.” 

“Oh yes! ” he said, his hair stiffening. “If it was vegetables, 
maybe, but plants, no.” 

“The yard for the vegetables.” She put down her saucer. “But the 
tender, delicate things — the lovely plants — with no thought for the 
cruel temperature outside at all.” 

“It’s full of old newspapers and boots, and junk and old rubbish,” 
he said, nailing them down one at a time. 

“Ah, they're all portable.” My grandmother looked at me. “And 
the boy would léarn about things, watching them grow.” 

“And who'd take care of the stuff, I'd like to know?” He stood up. 
“Who'd lug the dirt in there, and who'd spread the hose on it three 
times a day? Not me, surely.” 

My grandmother rocked, even as the swing of a pendulum. “I 
will,” she said softly. 

“You, at your age!” he snorted. 

“I've always had a friendly feeling for the ground, Tomas,” she 
said. “Although God, Himself, knows now it'll be my enemy soon 
enough.” 

My father looked desperately at my mother. She was sitting over 
her tea at the table, her face in her hands, her eyes misted over. The 
way she was thinking of the house she had been born in, that my 
grandmother had just left, with the vines and roses clutching at the 
shutters and tapping you awake in the morning at the windows, and 
the fruit trees and berry bushes — the air heavy with a hundred dif- 
ferent blossoms and alive with industrious bees. Two men in cordu- 
roys couldn't have done more with an acre, full-time, and hadn't the 
old lady raised the three fine girls as well? 

“Himself will be glad to see to it,” my mother assured her. “The 
boy and I can take out the stuff and burn it, and he'll be sending 
around a truck full with the good dirt when it’s vacant.” 
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“Come on, you.” My father gave my shoulder a push. “Get up out 
of that, and we'll be up to see does the lanterns on that sewer job be 
lit.” The house was suddenly too small to contain him. 

“What!” said my mother. “Isn’t he the one was to be in bed a 
while back?” He'll be having the fine drowse in his Latin tomor- 
row. 

“He'll inherit a contractin’ business, too,” my father told her. “And 
it won't be in Julius Caesar that he'll be givin’ the prod to them 
dagos.” 

“Let the boy go, Margaret,” my grandmother said. “It'll do him no 
harm this once.” 

“He'll be out front when you bring the car around,” my mother 
agreed. “He'll put on a sweater first.” 

“Ah!” he choked, as he made a snatch for his cap and out the 
back door. He didn’t want me under those conditions, but he was 
late already. 

When I was into the sweater, my mother told me to come here so 
she could pull it down in back. The cat was asleep, with his face in 
the dish, and my grandmother smiled as she looked at him. 

“Margaret,” she said to my mother, “when the time came for me 
to go, it was the great conundrum for me who was first — you, An- 
gela or Teresa. But when that man of Angela’s told me about your 
having the glasshouse here, I couldn't help myself.” 

“Now, it’s out,” laughed my mother. “So that’s why we got first 
crack at you.” 

My grandmother stooped to divorce the cat's fizz from his dish. 
“It was,” she said. “Of course, you were my youngest — and I’ve 
always had the great fondness for your Tom.” 

When I got out to my father, we went roistering off at a great 
rate, but we never did get around to see how it was with the lan- 
terns that night. 

What my mother told my grandmother, she said truly, and the 
smoke of the trash burning was scarcely out of the yard before the 
benches in the greenhouse were full of loam and manure mixed. 
The house was suddenly full of the rich aroma, and it hit you a good 
belt in the nose when you opened your eyes in the morning. 

There’s an old saying in the country: where your store is, your 
heart will be with it. I tried it on my grandmothe r and it fitted. She 
was up with the secret dew in the morning and down to the green- 
house eager for the day’s puttering. And it was the last place she 
visited before she trotted up to her bed at night. 

My mother was having the devil's own time with my father, but 
she could balance that against the gay manner that had come over 
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the old woman. He did nothing but grumble and grouse when he 
was home, and he'd bark at me more than was natural. And if 
Parsley, the cat, didn’t grow nimble in his old age, he’d have felt 
the weight of his foot oftener than he did. 


“Pay him no heed,” my mother said to me once, giving me a hug. 
“It's only the way of the wind in his mind. He'll come ‘round yet.” 


Two days after the dirt was in, my grandmother came home from 
Mass with a little bundle under her arm. | was off to school, when 
she called me into the greenhouse to show me it open. There were 
slips and cuttings, and this plant and that plant. 

“We're on the pig's back now, Niall,” she told me. 

“And where, might I ask, did you get those?” I said. 

“To each the star of his desire,” she said, cryptic as an owl. 

That was as much as any of us could get out of her, but more of 
the same stuff kept showing up and she translated the whole of 
them into pots and boxes on the shelves and benches, ranging them 
about, neat as buttons on a vest. God knows how she got the word 
around, but she did. Maybe the old pastor had put a word in for her 
from the altar with the parish announcements. 


There'd be people come to the door at odd times, strangers to us, 
with something green in their fists for her. People’d stop me on my 
way about town and stuff a twist of paper with seeds in it in my 
pocket, saying, “A bit of something, Niall, to test the old green 
thumb at home.” It wasn’t long before I was thinking there were 
five thumbs on each hand — and all of them green — for the green- 
house was beginning to have the look of a tropical jungle about it. 

It got so it was no surprise to take in a slip off a scented geranium 
with the milk in the morning, and even McCarthy, himself, would 
come into the greenhouse, the ice on the milk cans turning to water 
under the cart outside, to see how it was with horticulture. 


“McCarthy's the blowhard eternally,” my grandmother confided 
to me, “but I cultivate him for the rich memoirs of that love ‘ly horse 
of his.’ 

But of all her buddies in the league, the postman who let her see 
all the English gardening magazines before he delivered them, Sean 
Fanning, was the dearest. The mail could cool its heels in his bag 
by the door while the two of them wrestled with the fine points of 
this leaf and that blossom. Fanning was almost as old as herself, 
man lean with knowledge. He had an eye like blue milk and a iat 
pale nose that made a right turn down by the end, where a bright, 
wet drop lingered perpetually. Its quiver was the only token of 
excitement I ever saw in the man. 
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“Ah, Mrs. Burke,” he wheezed, “I’ve got the climax to yer con- 
servatory here in me two hands.” 

“You tell me so?” said my grandmother politely, keeping her 
hands off it, but nervous. 

“I do,” said Fanning. “We've had a terrible fortunate piece of 
luck.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” she says. 

“Indeed,” he said, “it’s the Botanical Gardens would envy you 
this day.” 

“My, my,” she says, tapping her foot. 

“It come in the post to a man moved away,” he droned on. “And 
ye see, it’s got this label on it telling what it is at all and how to take 
care of it in transit. So, the chief wrote the man to see would he pay 
to have it sent forward, and the man writes back no and to give the 
bloody thing the old heave-ho. So, maybe yous can guess who's on 
deck at the critical moment?” 

“Let me think,” said my grandmother. “Not you?” 

“The same,” he says. “Of course, if the chief and me wasn't. . .” 

“Will you make short delay of it,” she snapped at him, the scissors 
open in her hand. “Cut the string, man, before I perish with the out- 
come. 

“I was just coming to that,” Fanning said, taking the scissors and 
snipping the thing open. 

Standing there in the nude, the thing looked to me like an old 
skunk cabbage been caught in a revolving door. It hadn't been 
happy for some time. Anyone could see that. 

“Sean,” said my grandmother, “what is it at all?” 

Fanning stepped back with a long look on him like he'd just in- 
vented the potato. “That you might well ask,” says he. 

“I did,” she said, “and I got no answer.” 

He draws himself up like he’s giving the Mission. “Mrs. Burke,” 
he says, “it’s a insectivorous plant; carnivorous, I might say.” Scot- 
land Yard would have booked him on suspicion for the look on his 
face when he said it. 

“God of Virtues!” my grandmother exclaimed. 

“From South America!” triumphs Fanning, rolling in it. 

“It eats things, you mean?” she wondered. 

“Bugs,” he said. “It catches them itself and thrives on them.” 

My grandmother had the sympathetic look that came on her when 
any plant she owned wasn’t bursting with chlorophyll. “It’s been a 
long time between bugs for the poor thing,” she diagnosed. 

“Don't be forgetting, the immigrant’s made a long trip,” Fanning 
said. “I’ve been catching it flies around the post office, but I’m not 
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as agile as | once was, and what I could corner in Claffey’s lunch- 
box you'd never call red-blooded specimens.” 

“Of the order . . .” my grandmother was reading the label with it. 
“Run your Latin over that, Niall.” She handed it to me. 

“Of the order Droseraceae,” | intoned. 

“Well, anyway,” she says, “it needs a home and I'll adopt it. I'm 
grateful to you forever,” she tells Fanning. 

“May it prosper with you,” he said, shouldering his bag. “I'm 
happy to be able to give botany a leg up.” 

“Niall,” she says to me, “run into the kitchen, now, and bring me 
the pot of cold tea.” 

Well, tea from the pot was what the old bug-eater started on — 
and the leaves over its feet like a rug. Then my grandmother had 
the grand idea and gave it a large Bovril. I laughed, but in a week’s 
time it sat up and caught itself its own dinner. From that time, 
there was no holding it back and it came on like Jack’s beanstalk. 
I'd get a charge the way Fanning wouldn't get too close to it when 
he came in to visit the patient — as if it would ungratefully bite the 
hand fed it. 

I was with my grandmother one day while we were watching it, 
and a big butterfly had got into the greenhouse fluttered up to the 
lunch-counter. 

“Ah, the poor little flame of God,” keened my grandmother. It 
cut her to see the beautiful thing drawn into its maw. 

So, the next time she was cutting up the cat's ration of pig's liver 
with the scissors, didn’t she fix one for the plant as well and feed it 
with a spoon. It licked its chops after this, and that became its diet 
every couple of weeks from then on. We had to set the pot down on 
the floor when the plant reached the roof from the bench. 

I needn't mention what this was doing to my father, with the 
parade of curious visitors to the house and all. The only thing he 
could salvage from it was the tales it gave him to tell in the public 
house. 


“Pig's liver!” he'd roar insanely. “Did you ever hear up to that?” 
Then he'd pound his mug of porter on the bar and deliver the punch 
line, “But not on Friday, boys, by God, not on a Friday — nor the 
bloody cat neither!” 


The evening my mother and grandmother were out to start the 
Novena, Paddy McGurkin came over to see my father about a 
foundation for a house he was to build. I was in the kitchen while 
they talked, and by the time the bottle had been lowered a few 
inches, the hole was as good as dug. I'd been given the job of keep 
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ing Parsley off McGurkin’s lap. He hated cats — even more than my 
father — for they broke him out in a rash. So, as was natural, the 
cat attached himself to the man the moment he sat down. 

With the business over, they warmed up to the talk and my 
father was telling McGurkin what he was up against around the 
house, what with the old one and her strange pets. 

“Step in and have a look at the murdering thing yourself,” said 
my father when McGurkin was on his way out, leading the way to 
the greenhouse. 

McGurkin was taken with the story of the plant’s habits and he 
relished the part about the meals of pig's liver. By then, they both 
had a good drop taken and my father indulged in dramatic embroid- 
ery. McGurkin was receiving it in the spirit sent, with gusto, when 
all of a sudden he gave a great leap in the air. I'd forgotten about 
the cat. He’d come in after us and was twining himself about Mc- 
Gurkin’s legs like he was the only friend he’d ever had in the world. 

“Get the hell out of that!” McGurkin bawled, “you old yellow 
devil, you, .. . or I'll give you a toss into that blood- thirsty bit of 
shrubbe ry there. 

| made a dive for Parsley and hung onto him by the collar. 

“I’m sorry, Tom,” McGurkin apologized. “I didn’t mean anything. 
It’s just that I feel that strong against the beasts.” 

God knows, nothing rough that was ever said to the cat could 
offend my father, but a strange quiet had seized him and McGurkin 
noticed it at once. He was pulling his ear and looking from the cat 
to the plant and back, his lower lip clamped over the upper in deep 
thought. 

“IT owe you another ball for that, Paddy,” said my father at last. 

“Let's to the kitchen for it. After you,” he said to me as he snapped 
off the light in the greenhouse and closed the door. “We'll leave 
the old mouse-trap in here for a bit.” 

They had one more in the kitchen before he showed McGurkin 
to the door. After the farewell, my father stood in the open door 
until his guest threaded his way to the street, then he turned to me. 
“Niall,” he said, “why don’t you clap on your hat and scuttle up to 
the church to meet the women coming home.” 

I didn’t have to be told twice I could get out at night. As I tore 
up the street, over my shoulder I noticed the light in the greenhouse 
snap on. When the three of us got back, the house was quiet and 
my father gone. 

When they had their tea, my grandmother filled the cat’s saucer 
and went calling for him. “What happened to him?” she wondered. 

“He was in the greenhouse last,” I said. 
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“He’s not there now,” she said when she came back. 

“Tom let him out,” said my mother, “and he’s having the fine, old 
gambol for himself.” 

“It'd be strange in him,” puzzled my grandmother. “It’s five years 
since he was out on a fling.” 


“Don't worry,” my mother smoothed. “Maybe this is his swan 
song. Come up to bed, now, the two of you.” 

When I heard my father come in later, I could tell he was having 
a good sociable time with himself while he was solving the mystery 
of the stairs. But he was up and out in the morning before break- 
fast, and not a cat in sight. 

The Novena was a week old the First Friday, and we were having 
breakfast after Communion, the three of us. My grandmother hadn't 
touched hers. She'd been off her feed ever since the cat disappeared. 
My mother had begun to worry about her. 

“Niall, astor,” she said to me, “think back to the last time you saw 
him.” 

“T'll only be telling you the same again,” I said. “He was left in 
the greenhouse when we came out.” 

“How did he look?” asked my grandmother. 

I told her fine, and went on to describe the fuss he’d made over 
McGurkin. 

“Strange, strange,” she brooded. 

Then, as I hoped I was telling the story for the last time, I went 
back to the beginning. I hadn't told her before what McGurkin had 
said, as I didn’t want to hurt her feelings, but I was fed up by now 
and this time I did. She stiffened like I'd slipped a knife between 
her ribs. 

‘God have mercy on his black soul!” she said, white as a split 
onion. “He wouldn't!” 

With that, she made a grab for the bread knife and was off on the 
double for the greenhouse. When she came back, she had the cat's 
collar in her hand. 

My mother looked as if she’d been run over by a dray. “Niall,” 
she cried, “go find your father at once!” 

I was to three jobs before I caught up with him, and then he was 
in no hurry to come back with me. We stopped by Mulligan’s Snug 
and, while he had one, I told him what was up. 

“Aw, cool off,” he calmed me. “’Tis a cyclone in a teacup. Sure, 
it was only a bit of a cod on my part.” 

Whatever it was to him, it was the real thing at home. When we 
got there, my grandmother's valise was at the front door and so was 
my mother, weeping and wringing her hands. 
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“Oh, Tom,” she cried out, “the Saints preserve you! Whatever 
made you do it?” 

“Do what?” asks my father, putting up the big front like he was 
just passing by. 

“Feed the cat to that terrible meat-grinder,” she sobs, her face in 
her hands. “And to think, I'll have to go on living with you after 
this.” 

“Here, here,” my father said. He'd wiped the grin off his face. 

“She’s upstairs now,” my mother told him through the tears, 
“waiting for a car to take her to Teresa’s. I'll not get over this till the 
day I die.” 

“Come on, you,” my father said to me. “We'll be back in a shake. 
Don't let her go.” 

The truck was around the corner on two wheels when my father 
saw the car. The brakes dug a trench in the road and he leapt out 
and stopped it. He was right, it was bound for our house. He froze 
the man there with a pound note, and we were off again. 

When we got to the house of Vince McClure, my father’s fore- 
man, he jumped out and pounded on the door. Mrs. McClure 
answered. 

“Mrs. McClure,” he said, “last week I gave your Vince a bit of an 
old yellow cat...” 

“Ah, Tom,” she said, “and the grand old piece he is, too. The kids 
do be having a circus with him.” 

“Would you get him for me please,” my father said. “I’m in a ter- 
rible sweat to get him back.” 

“Why, surely,” she says. “They have him in the kitchen now. 
They're playing he’s Father Duffy and going to confession to him. 
Will you stop in to see the box they have him in? You'll die with 
laughter.” 

“No, no,” he said. “Bring him out while I turn the truck around.” 

She was laughing when she came out with the old cat to me. 
“They got one of Vince’s old collars on him backwards for Father 
Duffy,” she said. “I'm having the time getting it off of him.” 

“Thanks,” shouted my father, “leave it on.” I snatched the cat, 
collar and all, and he racked the gears towards home. “I hope the 
old chromo gives a light penance,” he breathed heavily, looking 
sideways at the cat. Parsley gave him the one eye back, and that 
half open. 

“There he is, bad cess to him,” my father said when we got back 
to mv mother. 

“Glory be to God!” she marveled. “And we to be thinking he was 
digested in the plant’s belly all this time.” 
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“Well, he wasn't,” he said shortly, “though it would have made 
him a snug coffin.” 

“But the collar . . . ?” She stopped. 

“Planted evidence only,” he boomed, “to put the constabulary on 
the scent. I tossed it to the old cannibal before I took the cat out to 
McClure’s. So, if I've committed no more crimes, I'll be back to the 
job that feeds us.” 

My mother was off up the stairs on a diplomatic mission to my 
grandmother's room with Parsley, re-incarnate, for portfolio. In two 
minutes, he was down and back under the stove as big as life. My 
mother didn’t come down until it was time to put the supper on the 
table. My father was waiting in the rocker, growling with hunger. 

“I think she’s won over to stay,” she told him, “but her things are 
still packed.” 

“Ah...” he started, but changed his mind in mid-air. “What's in 
the pot?” he asked instead. 

“It'll be catch-as-catch-can tonight, as you might well expect,” she 
said. “While I’m putting a few things on a tray to tempt her, you 
can be putting her greenhouse to bed for the night.” 

“Me?” he said. “Don’t make me laugh.” 

“I wouldn't,” she said, giving him a level look, cold as a mackerel’s 
eye. “We've a surplus of clowns in this house already.” 

My father absorbed her look defiantly for half a moment, then 
heaved himself up and started for the greenhouse. In the morning, 
he was to it again to spray about with the hose and open the venti- 
lators. 

It was a week before my grandmother showed her face on the 
ground floor again, and by that time my father had become a steady 
chaperone to the greenhouse, getting his orders as suggestions, once 
removed, from above stairs. 

The evening after the day he'd grubbed al] the weeds out of the 
place, panting and sweating, my grandmother took her place at the 
supper table and wired right in as if nothing had happened. “You've 
kept the glasshouse neat as a bald head while I’ve been sick, 
Tomas,” she said to him. 

“T'was nothing,” he replied airily, waving his fork, his parole in 
sight. “Yer wish is my command.” 

“I’m pleased to hear you say that, Tomas.” She gave him a thin 
smile. “For I’ve been thinking it would be time, now, to change the 
old dirt in the benches for new, and ever since I've not been fecling 
myself...” 

My father choked like he was gargling a fish bone, and looked 
for help where there was none — at my mother. 
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“Sure, Tom will see that it’s taken care of,” she told him. “Won't 
you, Tom?” 

“Glad to,” he fumbled when he had the breath for it. “Glad to. 
First of the week.” He rose from the table. “If ye’ll excuse me, my 
appetite’s evaporated.” 

In the three years my grandmother lived on with us thereafter 
before she died, the fame of her greenhouse spread through the 
country. Now and again she'd pick a dead leaf off a plant while she 
was taking a visitor through, but that was the most she ever did 
toward earning its reputation. 

You'd likely think it strange, but she never so much as looked at 
the cat again after his visit to McClure’s — or him at her — although 
it’s yourself would curl up with the rich feeling of good-natured 
laughte r inside you to be seeing old Parsley trot out to the truck to 
be waiting on the seat for my father when he took off for the job in 


the A.M. 


Aside by the Seaside 


By HOWARD MOSS 


Your shallow skin, the skein of my concern, 
Catches sea summers in its undertows. 
Blue rolling barrels from the ocean’s floor 
Shatter as thin as bridal furbelows. 
! am a swimmer at your shore, 
Though landing there, I drown the more. 


All salty minds that sharpen on the sea 

Are clearer for its movement and its sound. 

The sun is speaking of a clarity 

That none of us discover underground. 
Stay close to me. Time must sever 
Us, far apart, or sleeping together. 





Heine, Baudelaire Mallarme: 


Atavism and Urbanity 


By KURT WEINBERG 


DANTE'S DEviL mockingly says: “Tu non pensavi ch’io loico fossi!” 
(You did not think that I might be a logician, Inf. XXVII, 123). 
Heine was particularly fond of quoting this line, perhaps because 
he recognized within himself that “devil” of a logician who was for- 
ever threatening the work of the poet. Indeed, it is from the split 
in his own vision that Heine’s poetry draws its strength — his 
lucidity finding expression in an irony which is inextricably inter- 
twined with the arabesques of his lyrical imagination. Nor does 
his irony inhibit the expression of his feeling. The feeling is all 
there, but behind it stands the spectator or double, forever on the 
qui vive to expose any tendency toward the sentimental or the 
trivial. 

Heine's irreverent irony stops at nothing. It opens a gate on the 
past, and the naiveté of the child, who mimics animals, plants, and 
even inanimate objects, to which he lends his own soul, his own 
emotions. For adult irony resembles the child’s view of things; 
both involve mimetism, and neither admits of a fixed set of values, 
nor of the kind of responsibility which is imposed by a practical 
point of view. Both make games of reality, transforming it into 
dream, fantasy and play. For Heine, the poet, like a child, lives 
close to nature, and still understands its secret language. The 
adult mind sees in most things only their class or typical qualities. 
For the child, whose senses are not yet dulled by social conventions, 
all things present their special mysteries. Everywhere he senses 
the presence of e nigma; at eve ry moment he que stions and recreates 
a world which to him is full of the marvelous. His fresh imagina 
tion perceives the uniqueness of each object and being. He lives in 
an intimate association with all about him. “Children can still re- 
member the time when they themselves were trees and birds; there- 
fore they can still understand them.”! Or, as Wordsworth has it: 
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The Youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


The child arrives at this naive understanding of nature through 
his games which are his most serious occupation. They permit him 
to undergo whatever metamorphosis he chooses. His play reflects 
the depth of his imagination; it is poetry in its purest state. A 
similar view is expressed in Baudelaire’s Morale du Joujou: 
“Through their games, children give evidence of their keen faculty 
of abstraction and their high power of imagination.” Play adds 
to language itself the dimension of mystery, so rich in suggestion. 
The prosaic mind of the adult is limited to a superficial conception 
of the world around him; observed phenomena represent the stuff 
of which his reality is made. The child and the poet break through 
the surface of things and words; they find in nature a hidden mean- 
ing. For them all things are permeated with an ambiguity which 
reaches toward the infinite. The word holds for them incantatory 
powers which transcend mere meaning, and evoke an_ invisible 
world, vibrant with music. Revealing the mystery of the universe, 
the word becomes an intermediary between art and experiences 
which defy expression. The magic of evocative language, and the 
fantasies it evokes, becomes part of the individual’s life; it unfolds 
the inner meaning of nature and the works of man. But in order 
to penetrate this mystery, the poet must again become a child. He 
must give himself up to that instinct of play which, in Words- 
worth’s words, impels the child to imitate “As if his whole vocation / 
Were endless imitation”. Beyond imitation, he must identify his 
own imaginings and states of mind with the character of the things 
about him. In this task, he is assisted by his imagination (as 
Baudelaire has it, “the queen of faculties”), a power akin to the 
“spirituality of childhood”. Nature provides the “hieroglyphics” 
behind which the child’s and the poet's intuition perceives a higher 
reality with infinitely subtle relations. Artifice and art, creation 
and play, reality and symbol are closely linked in Heine’s and 
Baudelaire’s aesthetics. “The toy is the child’s first initiation to art, 
or rather his first (creative) realization of art.” (Baudelaire, 
op.cit.). 

A viewpoint, essentially primitivist, which associates poetry with 
childhood, is consistent with the historicism of the 19th century. 
Its philologists and poets alike reap the harvest sown by Herder 
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and his contemporaries, in their quest for primitive patterns of 
speech, folk poetry, and an orphic interpretation of the universe. 
In 19th century poetry and fiction, the historial approach is al- 
most omnipresent. The quest for the origins of the universe, or- 
ganized life, society, language, and the arts lends a new scientific 
(and often pseudo-scientific) halo to a primitivism inherited from 
the 18th century. In 1795, Schiller had linked poetry to the instinct 
of play, (Spieltrieb). About 1825, Heine embroiders on this theme. 
Only a few decades later, it is Baudelaire’s turn to dwell in his 
Morale du joujou and le Joujou du pauvre, on the analogy of atav- 
ism and creativeness. In Mallarmé’s Um Coup de dés (1897), the 
analogy takes on an abysmally tragic meaning. 


II 

Childhood, the instinct of play, and an intuition of primitive ages 
are allied in Heine’s mind with the idea of poetry. Primitive Man 
and the child for him possess to a high degree that gift of the seer 
which, as Rimbaud later believed, the poet can only attain “through 
a long, immense and reasoned disordering of all his senses.” ( Letter 
to Demeny, May 15, 1871). He becomes a poet who, through a 
vertiginous vision, recreates that sense of union with the external 
world which allows the savage and the child to perceive in things 
and words the signs and symbols which project beyond things 
and words. Plunging into the depth of his unconscious, the poet 
attempts to recover fragments of that innocence of the senses 
which is like a memory of a golden age. “In childhood our life has 
an infinite importance. At that time, everything is meaningful to 
us; we understand all things; all our sensations have equal pro- 
portions.”* To recapture this original keenness of the senses, some 
rare individuals (e.g. Hoelderlin, Novalis, Nerval), were willing to 
pay the price of insanity. Like Orpheus, Ulysses and Aeneas, they 
descended ad inferos. They succeded in their attempt, perceiving 
the subtle language of nature which “children understand, precise- 
ly because they are children.” Later, others, like Edouard Dujardin 
and James Joyce, penetrated into the hidden recesses of human 
nature by recreating the original chaos of the human mind through 
the strange associations and assonances of interior monologue. 

For Heine, the child and the poet are the heirs of primitive Man. 
To illustrate his thought, Heine invents the myth of a dancer born 
in the womb of her dead mother. He likens the play of the child 
and the poet's creation to the dance of this girl, born in the tomb, 
who, bending over the earth, hears the ancestral voice of her mo- 
ther which her frail body translates into frantic rhythms. Dance 
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becomes the symbol of the poet's vertigo, his frenzied vision, upon 
which the restraints of art impose order. The mystic experience of 
the dancer is reflected in these words: “Yes, when I danced, I was 
suddenly seized by a strange memory. I forgot all about myself, 
I imagined I was an entirely different person, (ie. my mother), 
tormented by her pains and secrets.”* In his myth of the dancer, 
Heine comes close to the atmosphere of Mallarmé’s Igitur. But 
unlike Igitur, Heine’s protagonist obeys without hesitation the 
voice of her ancestors. For Heine, the soul of the child, — the in- 
ventor of worlds, the only being capable of committing all crimes 
in innocence, and, by the effect of his imagination, the hero and in- 
nocent criminal par excellence, reflects the terrors of primitive man- 
kind, and contains all the monsters and monster-killers of classical 
antiquity and of the popular fairy tale. Heine, the poet, is impelled 
like the child to seek the symbols of his gothic humour in the cruel 
and laughing atmosphere of the old legends about nixes, elfs, sor- 
cerers, and the Olympian Gods. It is indicative of his love for deca- 
dent situations that he combines Euhemerism and Daemonology; 
to him, the ancient Gods of Olympus were originally heroes and 
princes, elevated to Divinities; they are symbolical of natural forces, 
mostly sympathetic to Man. Christianity daemonized nature and 
transformed the Gods of antiquity into infernal powers. In the 
popular legends of the North, the Greek Gods live, as farm hands, 
petty bourgeois bureaucrats, and the like, the degraded existence of 
exiles. This is the meaning of Heine’s The Gods in Exile. He had 
not read the Etymologiae of Isidor of Sevilla nor Boccaccio’s De 
genealogia deorum, Christian works which assign to the Greek 
Gods important places (and benevolent ones) in the history of 
mankind. For him, it is the task of the poet to resurrect the ancient 
Gods from the inferno to which, in his view, Christianity has re- 
legated them. 

The discovery of external nature leads to the discovery of 
Man’s hidden impulses. The adolescent who seeks to re-invent love, 
and the poet whose imagination explores eroticism, fall victim, 
through their play, to the Unknown, to the unfulfilled desire to in- 
flict and to undergo suffering. However, their powers exist but in 
their imagination. They lack the vitality of Mallarmé’s satyr who, 
if he wants, can perpetuate nymphs. Their quest for unusual ex- 
periences, for new and bizarre sensations, leads only to a haunting 
obsession, the discovery of a poetry of calamity. Their sensuous 
visions fuse with an ideal dream, and their ideal dream with the 
nightmarish fear of sterility. This anguish becomes understand- 
able in the light of literary history. Heine follows upon Goethe; 
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Baudelaire, Flaubert, and Mallarmé upon the feverishly productive 
generation of Hugo and Balzac. The exploration of Man in society 
and nature, accomplished by their predecessors, leaves for Baudel- 
aire, Flaubert, and Mallarmé but one alternative: the cult of art 
for art's sake, the discovery of new psychological horizons, and an 
esthetic ideal so high that it remains unattainable. Decades earlier, 
Heine finds himself in a similar dilemma. But he seeks a subter- 
fuge in puns and mockery. His raillery, often vulgar, hides the same 
aristocratic despair which seizes the young Mallarmé in his para- 

doxical attempts to escape the call of the azure sky (symbol of an 
unattainable ideal) which the conscience of the artist compels him 
to seek, and against whose compulsion he invokes in vain the “fog” 
of his instincts. (L’Azur). Mallarmé perceives the peril of invoking 
the past of primitive Man, a sacramental gesture which might sac- 
rifice the individual to his ancestors, to the atavism of the “race”. 
The symbolically closed fist of his Igitur does not open for the cast 
of the dice, the coup de dés which only the poet can throw, and 
whence would issue the perfect number, the “ideal constellation of 
seven’, the reign of the Absolute which would abolish chance. 
Igitur hesitates, and his hesitation represents a wilful failure, the 
symbolic shipwreck which in Mallarmé’s most hermetic calli- 
gramme, Un Coup de dés wabolira pas le hasard, perpetuates un- 
certainty and the rule of chance. Towards chance, Mallarmé has 
a divided attitude. He bans it from composition, aims at rigorous 
precision, at a style which, restoring to language the mathematical 
qualities of number and conciseness, lends to each word a unique- 
ness enhanced by the rigor of an elliptical syntax and by the mystery 
of associations. For Mallarmé, the craftsman, there is no such 
thing as chance. Yet to Mallarmé, the poet, who draws on the 
resources of imagination, chance is dear, because its infinite possi- 
bilities constitute the reservoir of freedom; a wholly artistocratic 
freedom, that of the mind, the freedom of an intellectual elite, but 
also the freedom of art. For on the level of the imagination, chance 
holds the unrealized potential of the human intellect, as well as the 
unmapped territory of future developments in art and poetry. 

Against the determinist world of nature and society, Mallarmé’s 
Igitur projects a gesture of abnegation and exile. F rigid and dis 

tant in its elegance, wilfully sterile, this gesture perpetuates the 
essence of the present moment. It expresses the isolation of the poet, 
and permits the free unfolding of art's future developments. 
Igitur’s closed fist symbolizes Pandora’s box; and the poet, in his 
wisdom, refuses to open it. This unique gesture of suspense be- 
tween the ideal, and a titanic release of the instincts, is sustained 
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like a pure chord, before it merges into the somptuosités du néant, 
the splendors of oblivion, from which it has arisen. 


Ill 

Nothing seems more remote from Mallarmé’s esoteric poetry, 
which eternalizes the universal meaning of a gesture, than the plas- 
ticity of images, the noisy passions and complaints, and the flashy 
colors which dominate Heine’s work. And yet, Heine and Mallar- 
mé are concerned with the same themes: atavism, the yearning for 
an inner exile, a predilection for twilight, hesitation on the thresh- 
old of love. The eternal child in Heine is an enfant terrible, who, 
unlike Mallarmé’s Igitur, cannot resist the fatal cast of the dice. 
Like the girl in his myth of the dancer, he is attracted by danger, 
plays with the idea of a social mystique, and revives in poetry and 
prose the national myth from which future barbarism will issue. 
Although his astonishing pages on a future German revolution, 
written a century before Hitler, testify to his belief in the coming 
of a national cataclysm which might assume international pro- 
portions, he asserts his freedom through the gratuitous act of literary 
creation. The whimsical arabesques of Heine, the poet, defy that 
historical necessity which Heine, the would-be Hegelian, dares not 
deny. He does not forget the interests of poetry. Conscious of the 
iconoclastic fury common to all revolutionaries, and their hatred 


for “futile” art, Heine remains on the periphery of the political 
maelstrom. Camus has taught us to distinguish between the utili- 
tarian revolutionary, who immolates Man to an abstraction, and 
the rebel, whose generosity, placing Man above all movements, is 
capable of noble and futile gestures. Heine remains a rebel who 
asserts, as does after him Oscar Wilde, that “all art is useless”. 


IV 

Heine's early poems, so close to the German popular song, show 
however a surprising complexity. “In my Poetry,” he admits to 
Wilhelm Miller, “only the form is popular.” (Letter, June 7, 
1826). And indeed, if Heine’s rhythms echo those of the Volkslied, 
the elements of his style derive mainly from Romance literatures. 
To lyricism and euphony, he adds satire and epigram. The total 
of these ingredients is defined by Karl Vossler as constituting “that 
duplicity of lyricism and polemical trends” which characterizes the 
poetry of Romance nations, in particular the sonnet, the ballad, 
the huitain, the canzone, and the madrigal. In French, to write 
songs, faire des chansons, means mostly chansonner quelqu'un, to 
write songs against someone.’ This definition most certainly fits 
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Heine's poems of occasion; it also applies to his longer works 
(Winter Tale, Atta Troll, Romancero, Lazarus). It holds true even 
for his erotic poetry. His sentimentalism always leads to the anti- 
dotes of satire and epigram. His little love poems are written by 
a pitiless chansonnier whose songs are directed against the cruelty, 
perfidy, and stupid self-love of woman. Emile Faguet already 
observed that they are in fact songs of hatred® and contempt. One 
may add that they begin, more often than not, on a courtly tone, 
only to end in a fever of misogyny. Their antithetical tonality 
constitutes an element of surprise, vaguely related to the conceit. 
It lends to the Intermezzo and Heimkehr cycles an anti-feminist 
flavor; they belong indeed to a social and polemical genre which 
Vossler traces back to Provencal sources. 

Frequently Heine’s poetry expresses the ennui and the complex 
sensations of the dandy who believes in turning his own life into a 
work of art. Nature serves at best as a reservoir of symbols, meta- 
phors and analogies. Among the German Romantics, Heine is the 
farthest from nature; he is the first to formulate clearly the paradox 
of “nature imitating art”, hinted at in Lessing’s Laokoon, so clever- 
lv developed by Wilde in Intentions, and thence taken over by 
Gide in his Dostoévski. He is also the first to formulate to a French 
reading public the supernaturalist principle of artistic creation; a 
principle inherent but not distinctly expressed in the criticism of 
Novalis, Fichte, Schelling and the Schlegels: the artist finds his 
ideal types in his own soul, and not in nature. They are innate 
ideas, archetypes of a purely human order, such as only the intel- 
lect and the imagination can create. This concept made a lasting 
impression on Baudelaire, who, in his Salon de 1846, transcribes 
Heine's text quite literally. 

The flora of Heine’s poetry best illustrates this “supernaturalist” 
principle. It evokes a hothouse atmosphere. The same flowers 
always recur as symbols. Poppies represent the frail quality of 
beautv. The water-lily sways on moonlit waters in an atmosphere 
of virginal and sterile eroticism. White roses, covered with the black 
crépe of mourning, are the image of premature death in a world 
where, as Mallarmé has it, “tout est présage et réve”, all is fore- 
boding and dream. Yellow roses symbolize impotent rage at grips 
with love. A dozen times or so, the Persian theme of the nightin- 
gale and the rose represents an ideal of unattainable love. Linking 
in the best Romantic tradition love and death, this theme reappears 
in Wilde’s tales in an atmosphere similar to that of Heine’s lieder. 
The passion flower, whose parts resemble the instruments of Christ's 
passion, becomes the symbol of a love in which blood and ashes 
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mingle with the perverse pleasure taken in acts of destruction. 
These images are trivial. But a multiple and tragic meaning 
emerges from their use in a melodious context which, as in Byron's 
poetry, is broken by anguished laughter and crude or subtle mock- 
a 

Like Baudelaire and Mallarmé, Heine feels the irresistible attrac- 
tion of the ocean, invitation to an escape which never materializes. 
Symbol also of a vertigo which affects minds, senses, the entire 
body, abolishing space and time, and endowing the poet with a 
visionary experience of the infinite. Like Baudelaire and Mallar- 
mé, Heine admires twilight landscapes in a northern setting, the 
golden chiaroscuro of sunsets. Again, his emotions are, like those 
of Baudelaire and Mallarmé, the emotions of a city-dweller, who, 
ill at ease in nature, takes his refuge in irony, the social climate of 
mundane sophistication. Mallarmé, hardly 20 years old, imitates 
Banville’s manner, mocking “Phébus d la perruque rousse” (Phoe- 
bus with his red wig). He describes the Sun God, powerful in 
summer splendor, a fiercely gesticulating swashbuckler, then rails 
at the degraded Phoebus, who, in the winter sky, is transformed 
into “a bald-headed Guritan, who, locked in the cold sky, lets 
dangle from his purple breeches a rusty ray. His ribboniess aglet 
hangs sadly on the frosted pines, and the falling snow is made of 
his torn coat-of-arms.” (Soleil dhiver). Guritan, a grotesque 
character in Hugo's Ruy Blas, is an aged gentleman who uses 
make-up to convey the illusion of youth. He is consumed by the 
flames of a rather Platonic but sadly ridiculous love for the queen, 
and seeks quarrels with all her suitors. The latter amuse them- 
selves by cutting his coat-of-arms into pieces. Guritan thus be- 
comes the caricature of belated though Platonic ardour. He is 
the image of an aged lover, whose impotence and senile pretentions 
to youth and fire cancel out the nobility of his feelings. As will be 
shown later, the subtle association of Nature and the theatre has 
prime importance. 

The device of tragic humour which in Soleil d’hiver unites the 
trivial and the grandiose, can be traced to Heine's lyricism. The 
same mixture of petulance, tenderness and disrespect before the 
phenomena of nature and the Gods of Antiquity distinguishes 
Heine's North Sea cycle. To give one example: in a mythological 
caricature which recalls those of Daumier, Heine presents us with 
a domestic scene between Poseidon and his wife, the sun. (To 
the German reader, such a marriage appears quite legitimate, the 
sun, die Sonne, being feminine.) The sun, who sets the universe 
afire, remains frigid toward her husband, the aged God of the sea, 
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to whom she is linked by a marriage of convenience. The majestic 
image of Phoebus-Apollo shrinks to the portrait of a Venetian 
courtesan. There is a close affinity between Heine's Untergang 
der Sonne and Mallarmé’s Soleil dhiver. A degraded Poseidon is 
here portrayed as the very image of senility, in bourgeois night- 
garb, and with the burlesque misery of fallen grandeur: 


Er trug eine Jacke von gelbem Flanell, 
Und eine lilienweisse Schlafmiitz’ 
Und ein abgewelktes Gesicht. 


( He wore a pyjama-top of yellow flannel, and a lily-white night-cap, 
and a wilted face). The use of blank verse, so close to prose, and 
the zeugmatic use of tragen (to wear) in its surface and meta- 
phorical meaning, are rhetorical devices well adapted to bring out 
more fully the poet's spitefully ironic intentions. 

A nature inhabited by Gods in exile, by Gods in slippers, wallow- 
ing in a bourgeois existence; a nature where even the satyr, lost in 
a dream, does not always manage to fulfill his lecherous rile: this is 
nature as Heine sees it, and as it is seen through the eyes of the 
young Mallarmé, influenced by Banville, Casalis, des Essarts. In 
Heine's poetry, the dandy’s spleen and urbane sensibility are trans- 
posed with a coarseness which remains undisguised. In Mallarmé’s 
poetry, they volatelize, turn into ephemeral nuances, until nothing 
remains but a set pose, a Limoges enamel, a miniature féte galante, 
delicately painted on a Sévres cup or an 18th century fan. Or again, 
on a window pane the furtive reflection of a beggar-king or de- 
graded God of Antiquity, “grelottant sous les toiles demballage” 
(shivering in his burlap rags). In short, nature as seen through 
Heine’s and Mallarmé’s poetry is steeped in a metropolitian at- 
mosphere, and echoes with social satire, drawing-room wit, meta- 
physical anguish. Its flowers have the scent of boudoir perfumes. 
One biographer calls Heine the “Romantic of the metropolis”.? He 
senses that Heine’s imagination feeds on the whirl of the large city, 
that he needs an ever-changing setting, the brightness of drawing- 
rooms and theatres. It is he, indeed, who introduces into 19th 
century poetry the lyricism of the city, which, later, becomes the 
climate of Baudelaire’s, Banville’s and Mallarmé’s. When Heine 
leaves the city, he carries with him, as do Baudelaire and Mallarmé, 
the emotional and intellectual luggage of the city-dweller who re- 
fuses to shed his urbanity. 

A strange sense of anxiety pervades Heine’s lyricism. He does 
not draw from nature the peace which is felt in Eichendorff's, 
Morike’s or Lenau’s poetry. Wherever there exists in Heine’s 
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work such a thing as contemplation of nature, the mordant wit of 
the dandy disturbs its innocent enchantment. Artificial light and 
urban colors invade the landscape; it becomes a stage-set where 
modern man performs the complex tragi-comedy of his existence. 
The elements of landscape become accessories and symbols in a 
dream which is thrown wide open to the public. They are trans- 
planted to the theatre, or even behind the scenes, where they freely 
mingle with props, furniture and figurines. Heine’s colors and 
emotions are loud: those of Mallarmé remain subdued, reduced 
to the language of multivalent signs and symbols. In Heine’s 
poetry, the elements of nature, transformed into artifacts, coarsely 
crowd the stage; in Mallarmé’s delicate poems they are subtly 
reflected on stage accessories, on the bric-a-brac of the 1890's. A 
captive swan, the fluttering of his wing, his desperate attempts to 
free himself from a frozen lake, turn into symbols of the poet’s un- 
created poetry, which remains painfully present, tantalizing and 
elusive. The fluttering swan wing becomes, in a series of rapid 
metamorphoses, the fluttering of a fan, captive in the hand of the 
poet’s daughter. Her smile is concealed behind the folds of its 
rococo scenes which blend with her réverie, the gold of the setting 
sun and the amber of a bracelet symbolizing the infinity of dream 
and poetry (Autre éventail de Mademoiselle Mallarmé ). 


V 

Nature can turn into a stage for tragic human experience. But 
the theatre, even in its naturalist form, must never become a crude 
imitation of nature. Neither Heine nor Mallarmé condemn the 
naturalist theatre per se. As poetry, the naturalist play transposes 
the real into gestures and rites, a musical language of signs and 
rhythms It leaves intact an atmosphere of ceremony which is es- 
sentially that of the theatre. But Heine and Mallarmé condemn 
the vulgar spectator, for whom the stage is but an extension of daily 
life, and who, seeing plays for his relaxation, remains indifferent to 
the true splendors of the theatre, “this evident center of shared 
pleasure”. Mallarmé is impatient with those Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have come forth in their own manner to attend a play 
merely for their entertainment. From the intelligent spectator, he 
expects collaboration with the author, not an indifferent attitude 
of passive enjoyment. His irony flogs a dull audience of socialites 
who “are conscious of being there to stare, if not at the festive 
Marvel itself, at least at themselves, as they know each other in the 
street and at home.” To see man perform his daily chores, one 
need but go into the market place. For Mallarmé, the stage “is 
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our only magnificence . . . to which a religious and official char- 
acter is lent by the cooperation of the various arts, bearing the seal 
of poetry .. . (It is) a miraculous whole of all that is needed to re- 
create the Divine.” (Crayonné au thédtre). Mallarmé and Heine, 
both disbelievers in quest of an Absolute find their religion in Art, 
and in the theatre a temple where the rites of Art are celebrated. 
“The theatre is another world which is separated from our own 
as the stage is from the audience.” (Heine, On the French Theatre, 
1837. ) 

The theatre in France included an orchestra. Music, pantomime 
and the dance, frequently as interludes, were often part of the pro- 
gramme, or even of the play. For Mallarmé, the dance is an emble- 
matic art par excellence; it creates images through rhythm and 
orderly movement in a colorful and brilliantly lit space. “The spec- 
tacle lies latent in the orchestra, that treasure of imagination and 
imaginings; thence it bursts forth brilliantly, in accordance with the 
image which the dancer projects to both sides of the footlights.” 
Less subtly, but in a like manner, Heine conceives of the theatre as a 
magic enchantment to which contribute the several arts. Although 
(unlike Baudelaire and the Symbolists) Heine ridicules Wagner's 
Musikdrama, he believes that a total art might spring from the 
theatre. Such a belief, at least, seems to be indicated in these 
words: “Between the stage and reality are the orchestra pit, music, 
and the footlights. After crossing the realm of sound and lights, 
reality reveals itself on the stage, but in a purified and harmonious 
form. The sounds of the orchestra vibrate in it as a dying echo, and 
it is magically illuminated by the reflections of the footlights.” 
These contributing factors produce the poetic atmosphere; it fuses 
with the poetry of the dialogue and the music of silence, which 
breaks and punctuates the speeches of the actors. Speech, at times 
jerky, then again prolonged by enjambment, resounds with the 
solemn rhythms of a “declamation different from the tone of con- 
versational chatter.” Mallarmé demands from a play that it carry 
us beyond reality and practical preoccupations, into pure enchant- 
ment where all that is matter dissolves into music and gesture. In 
short, it must be poetry. Tragedy in particular should be an in- 
carnation of the “festive spirit”, representing Man's supreme at- 
titude, his resolve “to speak only after decision”. 


VI 
Both Heine and Mallarmé conceive of the theatre as an ecclesia 
laica where the audience, under the spell of almost Byzantine 
splendors, submits to the rites of a communion at once religious and 
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profane. The conception appears less astonishing in Mallarmé 
than in Heine. Mallarmé wrote his notes on the theatre in the 
heyday of naturalism (1887); Heine had dashed off his thoughts 
on the French stage as early as 1837, seven years after the first- 
night of Hernani. On that memorable occasion in February 1830, 
Neo-Classicists and Romantics had clashed in open battle. It was 
a showdown between two generations. Under Pétrus Borel, Hugo’s 
claque of 100 young men in fancy dress (none older than 21), had 
turned the Thédtre francaise into a theater of operations. The noisy 
performance of the audience had drowned out the lines of the 


(somewhat hostile) actors on stage. It was at once a showdown 
and a turning-point. The Romantic theatre had over-night reached 
its climax, and conquered the stronghold of Classicism; soon it was 
to fizzle out. Hugo and Gautier settle down in the smugly bourgeois 
atmosphere of the France of Louis-Philippe. In the 1540's the Ro- 
mantic revolt peters out and gives way to a greater concern for 


style and art for art’s sake. Esotericism invades French prose and 

_poetry. But this happens during the decade which follows after 
Heine's letters to Lewald on the French stage, which foreshadow 
Mallarmé’s thoughts on this subject. Heine belatedly reacts to the 
naturalism of Kotzebue and Iffland, long since stigmatized by A. W. 
Schlegel and others. Here again, Heine proves to be an inter- 
mediary between the German Romantics and the French Symbol- 
ists. He introduces to the French reading public certain ideas of 
Schelling, Novalis and the Schlegels which, decades laters, become 
the stock in trade of the French esoteric poets. 

The concept of the theatre as a “temple” for solemn occasions 
indicates in both Heine and Mallarmé a great dependence on the 
atmosphere of the metropolis. They need the feeling of isolation 
in a crowd, their poetry feeds on the nervous excitement and spleen 
engendered by the miseries and magnificence of urban life. Heine’s 
cult of the city expels from literature the Romantic cult of nature. 
This is, no doubt, the very core of his originality. The temptations 
of Paris, its political and social “corruption”, are themes which 
Balzac, Stendhal and Hugo had already brilliantly explored. But 
the “spleen” of the dandy who attempts to turn his life into a work 
of art enters poetry with Heine. The Romantic poet prefers a 
rustic atmosphere; in his poetry one breathes the fresh air of woods 
and wide open spaces. No metaphysical anguish disturbs the noble 
Romantic hero who savours his Weltschmerz and meditates under 
moonlit skies on the mal du siécle. The ennui of Werther and René, 
the sadness of Olympio, have nothing in common with Heine’s self- 
flogging irony, with Baudelaire’s sadism and Christian remorse, 
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with the haunting obsessions of Mallarmé’s Igitur, that modern 
Hamlet, whose moral sickness is diagnosed by Claudel as “instinc- 
tive attraction to Night, wallowing in misfortune, a bitter com- 
munion of darkness and the misfortune of being human.” 
Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil were written between 1842 and 1861. 
During this period, Hugo, 19 years older, published: in 1840, Les 
Rayons et les Ombres; 1853; Les Chatiments; 1856, Les Contempla- 
tions; 1859, La Légende des Siécles. Most of Heine's prose and 
poetry had appeared in French translations between 1832 and 1854. 
Baudelaire’s references to Heine between 1845 and 1856 testify to 
his intimate knowledge of these translations. His anti-bourgeois 
dandyism, his self-depreciation, his mordant irony, and his search 
for lyrical purity are features which he has in common with Heine, 
despite the strikingly different ways in which they are manifested. 
They strangely contrast with Hugo’s bourgeois smugness, self-pity, 
notorious Jack of humour, and pudicity (as a poet, if not in life). 
Hugo's Paris seems unreal and fantastic. In his novels and poetry, 
it remains a two-dimensional backdrop before which the poet de- 
claims tirades inspired by social pity or political anger. He cour- 
ageously denounces social injustice, and the imposture of Louis- 
Napoléon. But he aims at melodramatic effects, and takes care 
to lead a “healthy” life, closing his soul to the temptations of an 
urban existence. In his poetry, love is confined to the limited circle 
of the family. When he shows sympathy for fallen women, he does 
so with the condescension of the bourgeois who is quite aware of 
his broadmindedness. He does not plunge, like Baudelaire, into 


evil to find a more profound and mysterious truth. “Beauty,” pro- 


claims Baudelaire’s master, the marquis de Sade, “is primitive; 
ugliness, ugliness strange and unusual.” Hugo turns away from the 
strange and unusual truth of ugliness from pipe-dreams, spleen, 
ennui, moral vertigo, and Goyaesque nightmares. His self-centered 
lyricism finds release in grandoise visions; he exalts the magic 
powers of the poet, the natural bounty of Man and Nature, expresses 
his brotherly love for all creatures on the ladder of being, and re- 
lieves his griefs in elegies. Heine pontificates that the mere talent 
flows over with grandoise feelings; yet, the genius creates his works 
(like God) with mud —a view which is shared by Flaubert. “Ele- 
gists are blackguards,” says Baudelaire. Hugo's Paris, as the London 
of Dickens, is inhabited by caricatures and monsters who lack 
human warmth. Their niceties or inhuman vices are unrelated to the 
inner misery of man, to existential anguish. Hugo's self-possessed 
upper middle-class mind avoids the unwholesome underworld of the 
degraded psyche. This Romantic poet par excellence can fathom the 
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depth of delirium (Une Tempéte dans un crdne), but more often a 
prophet of justice, he rises without blemish, and somewhat unreal, 
above the corrupt whirl of the capital. He remains, nonetheless, a 
magnificent poet, unequalled in the mastery of language, meters, 
rhythms and sound patterns; an excessive visionary who explores the 
depths of monstrosity — and as such he is greatly admired by Baude- 
laire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé. Yet, the splendors and misery of 
Paris await, to be revealed, less “immaculate” poets (Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Corbiére and Laforgue), who discover in urban corrup- 
tion and decadence the correlatives for the tragic sense of life. 


VII 

There are intermediaries. Pétrus Borel, the “lycanthrope”, com- 
bines in a few tales the elements of the Gothic novel, sadism, spleen, 
ennui, and the cruel humour of Beckford’s Vathek (in a 19th cen- 
tury edition prefaced by Mallarmé). The 18 year old Dondey 
(“Philotée O’Neddy”) writes a few remarkable lines which could 
have been authored by Baudelaire. Produced 1829-30, his poems 
were published in 1833 (Feu et Flamme). There is Louis (“Aloy- 
sius”) Bertrand, whose Gaspard de la Nuit recreates the baroque 
and haunting atmosphere of Callot’s engravings; he formally intro- 
duces the prose poem into French literature. These forerunners 
write one or two books, then disappear from the literary scene. The 
consciousness of the modern writer begins with Baudelaire. With 
him commences a line of poets, haunted by the obsession of liter- 
ary impotence, who turn against themselves the fury of their irony. 
Baudelaire lays bare the emptiness of grandiose attitudes; yet he 
regrets the loss of innocence which keeps him from heroic posing. 
The Romantic poet found escape in dreams of a better past and 
future. Baudelaire inaugurates a poetry which captures the bitter- 
ness of the present moment. In his poetry, time becomes the terrify- 
ing reality of human existence. Moreover, he represents the para- 
dox of a Christian who works against his redemption. Obsessed 
by Pascal, J. de Maistre and Bonald, Baudelaire is at heart a Puri- 
tan who revolts against Puritanism because he cannot live up to its 
commands. Baudelaire’s work reflects a Narcissism in reverse, 
without jOys or compensations. The poet attempts in vain to trans- 
cend his fate; he demands the impossible from both life and art. 
His sadism is no more than the atrocious revolt against his own 
moral and creative weakness. In his vain endeavors to break the 
bonds of human existence, he gives himself over to the experience 
of synesthesia. His poetry captures the correspondences of sense 
perceptions, and separates the music of the words from their sur- 
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face meaning to set free the secret harmony of language. Thus, 
language tends to become symbolical in the etymological sense of 
symboloin: the thing represented fuses (or is “thrown together” ) 
with the sign or word which represents it. Mallarmé succeeds 
where Baudelaire admits to partial failure. His indirect lyricism 
results in pure poetry, in language that, suggesting multiple cor- 
respondences, fuses thing and sign into a symbolic unity, the essence 
of which is music, rhythm and movement. His work reflects the 
same obsession with sterility as that of Baudelaire, Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam, Barbey d’Aurevilly and Huysmans. Yet in his poetry it is 
filtered through a complex mechanism of innumerable mirrors, and 
stripped of its brutal materiality. 

The new sensibilité which enters French poetry with Baudelaire 
continues trends inherent in Romanticism. It needed for its de 
velopment the concurrence of influences, and violent reactions 
against influences, which range from de Maistre and Bonald to 
Borel and Poe; from Goya and Delacroix to Constantin Guys and 
Méryon; from Sade and Laclos to Byron and Shelley, E.T.A. Hoff- 
man and Heine; finally, from Wagner to the belated discovery in 
France of Schopenhauer, by E. Dujardin in the Revue Wagnérienne, 
as late as 1885. 


VIII 

Heine cleared the way for the new sensibilité. In his prose and 
poetry, he mixes irony and tenderness, brutality and the icy polite- 
ness of the dandy. His ambiguous and cryptic lyricism, full of 
sadistic and masochistic undertones, expresses the torment of the 
modern poet. Bitterness and a sterile dream of cruel sensuality 
are transformed into ethereal rhythms and pure musicality. But 
their violence threatens to break through the very frame work of 
poetry. Heine's love poems present the paradox of a lyricism im 
bued with sentiment, which attempts at the same time to satirize 
love and woman. His mordant epigrams deal the final blow to 
Romantic illusions of Platonic love. At the end of the second 
Faust, Goethe exalts profane love changed into sacred love as a 
force of redemption. Heine's poetry holds up to love a mirror which 
reflects the flames of Hell. His Satan is Mephistophela, woman- 
devil and fallen angel, the symbol of feminine sadism and libidinous 
love, a sphinx whose hard and cruel laughter holds out the promise 
of eternal suffering and damnation. In the sarcastic songs of the 
Intermezzo and Heimkehr, eroticism is coupled with the misogyny 
of the libertine. These poems portray the dame sans coeur et sans 
merci, such as she appears as Herodias in Heine’s Atta Troll: 
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“In den Handen tragt sie immer/ Jene Schiisse] mit dem Haupte/ 
Des Johannes, und sie kiisst es; Ja, sie kiisst das Haupt mit Inbrunst.” 
(In her hands she always carries the tray with John’s head, and she 
kisses it; yes, she kisses it with devotion.) Herodias’ love for John 
the Baptist, invented by Heine, constitutes a theme destined to have 
great success in the literature of the late 19th century. Herodias, 
the demon with the angelic smile, appears already in Heine’s mock 
epic with the Byzantine splendor which characterizes Moreau’s 
Apparition and Wilde’s Salomé. Two critics agree that Mallarmé’s 
Hérodiade was inspired by Heine’s Atta Troll quatrains.® Heine's 
ironic portrait of Herodias lacks the grave and ritual tonality of 
Mallarmeé’s dramatic fragment. Yet it conveys already in_ its 
details the new concept of a sterile frigid and sadistic eroticism. 
It represents an important step forward on the road from Byron's 
homme fatal to the obsession with the femme fatale, which haunts 
the poetry and prose of the second half of the 19th century. This 
decadent ideal of woman becomes one with the frustrating and 
murderous ideal of art, in Mallarmé Hérodiade who loves the 
“horrors” of her virginity, in Huysmans’ description of Moreau’s 
| Apparition (A rebours) — which echoes the tonality of Mallarmé’s 
poem — and less subtly, in Villiers de l'Isle-Adam’s Eve future. 


IX 

Heine is aware of his “dual mission as a destroyer and initiator”. 
Ile knows that German Romanticism ends with him, while he 
simultaneously inaugurates “the new school, modern lyrical poetry”. 
But he does not realize what exactly his poetry inaugurates. Nor 
can he foresee how it will affect, in Germany and France, the new, 
post-Romantic sensibilité. When he opens Pandora’s box, he liber- 
ates feelings of sensuous innocence, inhumanity and violence, to 
which is added the full burden of Christian remorse. For the her- 
itage of nineteen centuries cannot be written off by a mere caprice. 
Some decades later, Mallarmé reveals the cruel refinement of the 
modern imagination. His Hérodiade, fiercely virginal and_tor- 
mented by the sting of her chastity, steeped in Narcissism but 
abhorring her forever unsated flesh, discloses the esoteric dialectics 
of a sterile sensuality. She symbolizes the plight of the modern 
poet, his inability to reconcile cynicism and incredulity with faith 
in his art, as well as his frustrating attempts to strike a balance 
between the demands of his ideal with his creative powers. Huys- 
mans presents the most disturbing example of an imagination driven 
to the very extreme of sensuality, which, exhausting its resources 
in a dream of impotence, by a strange return to religion, leads 
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him to an inferno of sensuality disgusted with itself. This is the 
terminus of a road cleared by Heine’s revolt against the sentimental 
revival of medieval values in the works of the Romantic poets. To 
the Romantic spiritualization of man, he had opposed a_ poetry 
glorifying the flesh. But his glorification of the flesh had ended 
in failure. Eroticism had thrown off the veil of pudicity, but onl) 
to take the veil of a Christian remorse and a deep existential an- 
guish, as they enter European poetry with Baudelaire’s Flowers of 
Evil. Once fully encompassed, the viciously narrow circle of human 
vices had given way to delectatio morosa, but it had also opened the 
gates to a poetry steeped in the mystery of atavistic and urban ex- 
periences. First misunderstood in England by Matthew Amold, 
then flowering in the works of Swinburne and Meredith, it later 
became the ambiguous sentimentality of Oscar Wilde's Salomé, 
and, in Beardsley’s drawings, its own hideous caricature. 
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Two Poems 


By PHILIP LECGCLER 
LETTER TO FATHER: A CATS LAMENT 
3:00 A.M. 

But nothing is here, dad; nothing is 

Too high man high; too much bug-bug 
This pad of pod, no womb-tomb, jazz 

To ashes. I’m too short, can’t tag 
My Humptied fall — no fat king’s horse, 








No stick to Jackclimb, only as scrap 

Of horn gone dumb, man, for no pulse 

Of thumb can shake me, summer’s farce — 
Can catch no scene. And so I flip 


Sounds we April-taped, and the nights 
Turned on a spool unwind, spin, play 
To cloud my silence down with notes 
Not mine not mine, so high so high. 
And who man, low man, holds that pitch 
Of highs on stilts to tear all scars 
And wake the ear from nothing, touch 
Till the echoes fold, to echoes, flesh 
And being, in dying — mine and yours. 


O how Id like to swing up in a tone 
Too far, man, but this air is sandy: 
No steps and, down, three miles down 
No king's men, and here’s no carnie. 

But if this ear could tune — and sing, 
I'd catch a pail of sound and holler 
Where each found sound is never tame; 
But no jill, man, and a mound to climb 

Is only waste in a dry cat’s cellar. 


But, man, I’ve hoisted a shade before, 
Walked stems to stumble on a palace, 
No Eva, who’s lifted for a lofty tour, 
But Jack on a stalk up over a trellis 
Not mine, not mine, so high, so high; 
Then down from manna — two for a show, 
Three for the party's over: Goodbye! — 
To nap in a garden; but what's of me? 
But nothing, man, a nothing boy blue. 


So what's for me? this night is under: 
No king spade’s wake: Senses fade 
To winter, scatter the memory; sombre 

What's over’s never: Always my head 
Nibbles a session flat, to please all 

Reason. Our April’s run — no shout 
To ease this fall, no ladder of treble, 
But nothing to cart this dead epistle 

To your steep castle there. And yet 
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Though Chi is far, and boy blue moans 
Why, dad, you lost him in the valley 
Where dead cats swap a tune for vines 
Of thorns — No horn No Jill No pony 
To find your boy: To boost, to shake 
This body, only a nightmare tumble — 
The echoes, dad, will jump Jack quick, 
But spin no April-played nights back, 
Tuning the flesh, the fingers nimble. 


For when the head is bug-bug — too much 
Noise — and, nodding, frowns to bait 
The senses, then this heart will hatch 
Nine tails to make a dumb mouse hoot, 
To trap, again, the head — whose reason 
Gnaws my stalks of sound, so sweet — 
To make a dumb mouse, hooting, listen 
And sing his house of cheese a lesson: 
Be off or I'll toot you down a flight. 


And, though this egghead’s foggy, ear 
Will read to sing, the eye to praise 
These seesaw views. And far, man, far 

I, waking in this pad, will rise 


Like seed in daylight climbs to break 
A darkness; and my lips that grieve 

Will sing but songs of steeples, crack 

A mute in two: Then horn will speak 
A king’s say-so; for nine lives crave 


These senses, thawing, and will sound 
That pulse in thumb and, slowly, man, 

Bridge the kept body; from that wound 
Flow this caught cat some tap: Then 

Bug-bug the pad, stir all that I am, 
Forget the echoes: Till whatever was 

For now is Jackclimbed, tall, back on 

And high man high, too much, sings from 
But nothing, is here dad, nothing is. 


With you, 


PHILIP LEGLER 








MELODRAMA IN WEDLOCK 


Hands seeking hands to find where marriage led, 
Each gave the other that which love had wed. 

Her childhood was dreamed, while he was bent 
On kissing lips and hands with lavishment. 

The bride and groom laughed in the marriage bed; 


Clasped hands were white, and everything was said. 


Cash was her love, and lust his daily bread 
By nuptial dreams. Their honeymoon was fed 
On lust and love not knowing what love meant, 
And so they gathered riches. With consent, 
Hands seeking hands to find where marriage led, 
Each gave the other that which love had wed. 


Each gave and each received until pure dread — 
Each slept a plan — saw their devotion spread 

To poverty. And when they found love spent, 
Love emptied hate; hate was the sole lament 

The bride and groom laughed in the marriage bed. 
Clasped hands were white, and everything was said. 


Each knew the match could not endure; misled 

By nuptial dreams, they would as soon be dead, 
For both fell ill. But too late to repent. . . 

Her stomach swelled, he did not own a cent 
Hands seeking hands to find where marriage led. 

Each gave the other that which love had wed. 


Revenge was strong, and neither of them fled; 
Each slept a plan: A toast! With wine as red 

As blood was thick, it would seem innocent 
And consummate their love — life’s testament! 

The bride and groom laughed in the marriage bed; 
Clasped hands were white, and everything was said. 


They sipped — that evening — and the poison sped 
Around its course. There was no scene, instead, 
Thin crystal touched; love’s binding nourishment 
Swirled to their heads as — silent, but content, 
Hands seeking hands to find where marriage led — 
Each gave the other that which love had wed. 
The bride and groom laughed in the marriage bed; 
Clasped hands were white, and everything was said. 
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The Golden Root 


By BETTY SUNWALL 


It WAS LIKE all the other times and now the week was most gone. 
Tomorrow they'd pack the chevy and go back to the rice fields. 
Nothing now but hard work and waiting for next year and hating 
ol Jean Lafitte for his cunning. It was a waste of time. Mrs. Stokes 
punched her stick in the ground with the unreluctance of a hypo- 
dermic needle searching for the right vein. Luke lay on his back 
while his hands reached out for this blade and that. Nothing but 
hands working softly back and forth — knowing by touch which 
grass would give the sweetest note. Sally Lou cuddled the .410 shot 
gun in her arms, rubbing it over and over igainst the dull white of 
her sweat-shirt. 

The whole thing was a waste of time. 

Mrs. Stokes poked at the potatoes with her stich “Them coals is 
too hot, Sally Lou, ya oughta had more sense than to lay them taters 
on so soon.” 

“You said I should help, ma.” 

“Help? Help? Lookee here . . .” Mrs. Stokes jabbed with her stick. 
“See. See thet — the stuffin pops right out of em.” 

“Yes, ma, I see.” 

“Well it won't be the first time we et burned tater skins fer sup- 
per. I thank the Lord we got thet much.” 

Luke lazied over on his belly, put his mouth to a grass blade and 
blew. “Wheeeee.” 

“Luke Stokes you stop thet!” his ma yelled. “Want to scare me out 
of my wits?” 

“I reckon not,” he said. 

“Ya should know better, a big boy like you goin on eighteen 
makin blasphemous noises on the Sabbath.” 

“I fergot it was the Sabbath, ma.” 

“And no wonder, livin out in this wilderness mongst all the vile 
creatures fer nigh onta a week now. I'm hard put to remember my- 
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self.” Mrs. Stokes hit the pot with her stick; a mite of water slurped 
down the black crusted iron and hissed on the coals. “You, Sally 
Lou. Git at cuttin thet cabbage.” 

Sally Lou wrapped the gun in the polka-dot flour sack which she 
always carried under her sweat-shirt for that purpose and came to 
the fire. “The water’s boilin hard, ma.” 

“Course it is, don’t ya think I know thet?” Mrs. Stokes turned 
toward her son, “Luke, where’s yer pa?” 

“Now ma, thet’s a silly ol question. Ya know well as me... . 

“Luke, ya answer me right and proper like a respectful son. 
Where's Mr. Stokes?” 

Luke sighed and raised up on his elbows. “He and Pierre, they're 
gone in the pirouge down Contraband Bayou.” 

“Why, Luke? You tell me why!” 

“To look for treasure, ma.” 

“There!” Mrs. Stokes shouted. “There! Ya hear thet Sally Lou? 
That’s how yer pa honors the Sabbath — out lookin fer treasure thet 
don't rightly belong to him or to no one save God Almighty.” 

“Seems ya don’t mind so much on week days, ma,” Luke said. 

“Other folks look too, mama, not jest pa — folks from all around 
come tryin...” Sally Lou stopped. 

Mrs. Stokes hit the ground with her stick, “Wicked — all of em — 
wicked!” 

“Well, ma” Luke said, “I reckon thet gold ain’t gonna do ol Jean 
Lafitte any good no more and I reckon...” 

“Hush yer mouth!” 

“What bout them early birds ya be tellin about?” Luke asked. 

“I don't set no truck by expressions and thet all it be, jest an ex- 
pression.” 


” 


“But ya say it, ma.” 
“Folks gotta talk aint they? Seems to me you do right good in thet 
department.” Mrs. Stokes turned the critical eye from son to daugh- 


ter. “Gimme thet knife, Sally Lou. It'll take from here to dooms day 
fo you do things right!” 

“I'm sorry, mama.” 

“Sorry? The sweet'll be boiled out of them hocks fo ya git the 
cabbage in!” 


“We gonna eat soon?” Luke asked. 


“I don't reckon there’s much sweet left to fret on, mama,” Sally 


Lou said. “Ya already worried most thet meat off the bone with thet 
stick of yers.” 


“We gonna eat soon?” Luke asked. 
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“We ain't never gonna eat til Mr. Stokes’ back and says grace. Set 
yer mind to thet.” 

“It might be a good proper time,” Luke said. 

Mrs. Stokes slashed a wedge of cabbage into the pot and whet the 
knife back and forth on the hard remaining core. “What makes ya 
say thet?” 

“Well, pa, he says he’s been comin here fifteen years lookin now 
and if he don’t find it this time we ain’t comin no more.” 

Mrs. Stokes dug the knife deep into the core. “Mr. Stokes said 
thet?” 

“Yep — thet’s what he say.” 

“Waste — waste,” she muttered. “Fifteen years and he takin off a 
week from the rice fields, losin money, and nothin, nothin.” 

“So this bein our last day I reckon he'll look a good while,” Luke 
said. 

“You reckon too much!” Mrs. Stokes shouted. “You reckon, but 
ya don’t do nothin cept lazy around. I jest don’t understand it — I 
got me two children and they both take after Mr. Stokes.” 

“Thet ain't so bad, ma,” Luke said. 


I jest don’t understand. None of ya fit fer anything but dreamin 
of treasure!” 


“That ain't so,” Sally Lou said. “Papa says I'm good with a gun 


~ good as Luke — and if I keep my eyes on the proper things I ken 


enter the bees shoot and win me a prize next year.” 

“Prizes!” Mrs. Stokes shouted. “And you fourteen and a girl! Don't 
we got enough ribbons and cups. It’s me gotta take in the washin 
and ironin. Ribbons and cups they don’t take the growls out of the 
belly none. I jest don’t understand why ya both gotta take after 
him!” 

“I try, mama,” Sally Lou said. 

“Try? Ya don't try nothin — don’t care fer nothin save thet gun 
Mr. Stokes had no call givin ya.” 

“He knew I want one, ma.” 

“And you a girl! Why don't ya take after yer mama and be a lady 

wear pretty dresses and learn to cook good and marry some 
tine —" she paused. “I jest don’t understand why ya don't take after 
ver mama more. 

“T reckon it ain't her fault, ma.” Luke said. 

“It's Mr. Stokes’ — always spoilin. But what's evil in one ain’t no 
excuse fer evil in another. =f 

“Pa ain't no bad man,” Luke said. 

“Then why ain't he here at supper time, I askes? Why ain't he 
here to say prayers on the Sabbath?” 
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“He's lookin, ma.” 

Mrs. Stokes pulled the cabbage core off the knife and bit off a 
hunk. “I reckon I should be thankful thet you stayed behind, Luke. 
I reckon | should be thankful thet you honored the Sabbath least- 
ways, and didn’t go off all half-cocked with em.” 

“There weren't room but fer two in the pirouge, ma. Jest room 
fer pa om Pierre.” 

“Pierre!” she spat the half chewed cabbage out. “Don’t ya never 
mention him no more. A wicked dirty cajun. Next thing Mr. Stokes'l! 
be takin up with niggers.” 

“They're them what don’t think we're so fancy, ma. Sides, Pierre's 
good fer huntin treasure. He’s lived in these bayous all of his time 
and he’s good fer 7% 

“I suppose so,” Mrs. Stokes said, “I suppose so.” 

The three of them stared at the fire. 

They'd run out of talk. 

The strong smell of grease and cabbage sneaked from the scarred 
pot. Luke bent his head nearer and sniffed. “We gonna eat soon, 
ma?” 

“No,” she said and fell silent again. And then — “I been thinkin — 
meybe they run off.” 

“Who?” Sally Lou picked up her gun. 

“Git up, Luke, git up and git yer gun. We're goin to look fer Mr. 
Stokes.” 

“We caint do thet, ma. We ain't got no pirouge.” 

“We got legs!” 

“Walk through them swamps?” 

“Ain't God’s people always walkin through swamps?” 

“Not without high top boots they ain’t. And we ain't got no high 
top boots, ma,” Luke said. “And there’s snakes and . . .” 

“And vile critters! — but we walk in the name of the Lord to bring 
ver Pa home and to his senses.” 

“Ain't nothin wrong with pa’s senses, ma.” 

“Stop thet talkin and git up! We're a goin. Sally Lou you stay 
here and mind supper.” 

“But | got a gun, ma, and I shoot good as Luke... ” 

“Stay and mind supper I say!” 

“Seems plain silly to me,” Luke said, “trampin off in the swamps 
but an hour or so afore dark without no high top boots.” 

“I reckon Mr. Stokes has run into somethin. I reckon we better 
find out soon if'n it’s gonna do the rest of us any good.” 

“Could I take a tater to munch?” Luke asked. 

“No.” 
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“Ma, please let me go,” Sally Lou said. “You jest got Luke — 
with me it'd be safer —there’d be two guns. You ain't got a gun, 
ma. Please!” 

“I got me my stick — and my stick’s got a fork on one end. I 
reckon I knows its strength and how to use it! Come on Luke.” 

“Seems plain silly to me,” Luke said. 

They walked from the clearing and entered the woods. 

Sally Lou watched them go. And then she carefully hoisted all 
the ham hocks from the pot with the stock of her gun. She wrapped 
the hocks in the polka-dot flour sack and stuck them inside her 
sweat-shirt heat and all. She dumped the water and cabbage and 
pot on the charred potatoes. Then she cradled the gun in her arms 
and followed. 


“Luke?” 

“Yes, ma?” 

They were in the swamp and going was slow. 

“Do ya ever think bout anything other than yer belly?” 

“Yep.” 

“What's it ya think bout else Luke?” 

“The grass, I reckon mostly, and then the animals.” 

“Luke!” You should be shamed! Don’t ya never think of God and 
sinners? Don't ya never think of the vile and the... ” 

Luke pushed aside some reeds and they climbed onto a small 
silt island. 

“Luke, listen to me now. Listen to me!” She tapped her stick 
against his side. 

“I'd listen a mite more comfortable ifn ya'd take thet stick from 
outa my ribs.” 

“I hates to say it, Luke, but bein yer my boy and I’m yer mama 
it's my duty. It’s my duty to tell ya bout the wicked and the vile 
the children of Sodom and Gomorah. I hates to .. .” 

“No need if it’s thet painful, ma. I ain’t so all fired up bout 
knowin.” 

“I hates to say it. But Luke ya oughta know. Luke, yer father is 
one of them evil ones. Yer father is one of them children of Sodom 
and Gomorah.” 


Luke guffawed, “You feelin good ma or is ya jest tryin to spoof 
with me? I reckon I ain't so dumb as not to know my grandaddy and 
granmammy's given names. And they sure ain't thet high soundin.” 

“Luke now listen to me!” 

“Thet’s what I been doin ain't it.” 

“Mr. Stokes — he lusts after gold. And if'n he’s found thet gold 
he’s been lustin fer it’s our Christian duty to take it from him. You 
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understand, Luke! Mr. Stokes is evil! He’s evil! I tells ya this son 
only cause I have to.” 

Luke rubbed his sleeve under his nose — streaking the faded plaid 
with mucous. 

“I tried to keep it from ya, son, but better ya hear it from yer ma’s 
mouth than...” 

Luke threw back his head and bellowed, “Ma, ya talk like yer 
plumb out of yer senses. Ma, ya been tellin me and Lou thet sort 
of talk since we was sucklin.” 

Mrs. Stokes rubbed her stick back and forth in the mud — back 
and forth. A scalpel cutting through flesh. “We best be on our way,” 
she said, “to find Mr. Stokes fo it’s too late.” 

“Ya worried he found somethin, ma? Ya worried he got it and run 
off like ya say?” 

Mrs. Stokes looked sharply at her son, “Pity ya didn’t take after 
yer ma. Pity yer worthless. If you mounted to somethin wouldn’t be 
no need to ask sech blasphemous questions.” 

“Is it wrong to ask, ma?” 

“Tain't right —tain’t right. We be poor son, we be poor and wor- 
ried, with not enough food fer the belly, clothes fer the back, fuel 
fer the fire — we be worried but we don’t ask — we jest be thankful 
and hope and...” 

“But, ma. We has them things — ma — ain’t us that’s worried. We 


got them food and clothes and wood. We got...” 
“Ribbons and cups — waste — waste — it’s all a waste,” she said. 
“Ribbons and...” 


“If'n ya wanta find pa we'd better move on,” Luke said. 

Mrs. Stokes pushed her stick into the weeds ahead of her, “Thet's 
what I want,” she said, as she moved forward, “Thet’s what I want.” 

The mud sucked at their feet, the reeds were thicker than before 
and the ground three feet beneath them floated in green slimy 
water. 

“We go left now,” Luke said. “And right soon we'll hit the bayou.” 

They bent forward and pushed harder against the swamp. Luke 
with a gun. The other with a stick. 

“I'm wet clear to my belly, ma,” Luke laughed, “You must got it 
mite close to thet goiter of yers.’ 

“It ain't thet he found nothin,” she muttered, “Ain't thet. It’s jest 
thet he and thet cajun been at it agin — drinkin hard stuff. And this 
the Sabbath!” she said aloud. 

“What ya say, ma?” 
“Nothin fit fer the likes of yer ears!” Mrs. Stokes shouted. 
“Did ya say hard stuff, ma?” 
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“Devil's doins,” she said, “Devil’s drink.” 
“Ma I be most eighteen — 1 know about it,” Luke laughed. 
“You don’t know nothin.” 
“I know I'd sure as thunder like me a nip right now, ma.” 
“Shut yer mouth. You be a innocent boy. Shut yer mouth — ya 
don’t know what ya Say.” 
Luke laughed, “Ma — did I ever tell you bout the time I had me a 
whole dollar to spend and I went in this here . . .” 
“Hush.” She raised her stick and pointed, “Hush!” 
“A whole dollar and I. . .” 
“Luke! Be still! See thet?” She pointed, “See thet over there?” 
“Where?” 
“Over on thet bit of hillock to the right.” 
“Yep — now I sees.” 
“We're goin there,” Mrs. Stokes said. 
“Why, ma? He caint hurt us — we ain't even passin thet way.” 
“Seek and ye shall find.” 
“It’s jest a bit a snake way over. . .” 
She struck him on the shoulder with her stick, “Honor and never 
talk back to yer mother, you hear! Now git along, you hear!” 
They turned and walked to the right. 
“Ma — let’s let it be and g go look fer pa.” 


“No,” she said, “No.” She prodded him on with the stick and they 
walked to the hillock. 

“See, it’s jest a sleepy ol rattler, ma, lying up there in the sun fer 
warmth. Ain't nothin but a sleepy ol rattler.” 

“He ain't asleep,” she said. “His evil eyes are open and starin at 
us. 


“But he’s cold, ma. He jest wants to lie still in the sun fer warmth.” 

“He's evil! Caint you see. See his eyes!” 

Luke turned back toward the bayou, “I seen he don’t rattle thet 
tail none. I seen he don’t want no fight. We'll go now, ma, and let 
him git his peace.” Luke moved toward the bayou. 

“Don't you go nowhere jest yet!” Mrs. Stokes raised her stick. It 
caught the snake directly be hind the head, the shuttered eyes, and 
held it firm while the rest of the body writhed back and forth upon 
the ground. “You vile vile creature!” she screamed. 

“Ma!” Luke turned and saw his mother kicking at the snake, “Ma! 
Ma! what ya doin? What yo doin?” 

“See him suffer fer his sins, Luke. Watch him suffer and learn.” 

“Ma! Why didn’t ya leave him be!” 

“See him suffer. See him suffer,” she said. 
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“Yer too close to him, ma! Leave the stick there and git away 
trom him!” 

She smiled, “I want to watch him fer a bit.” She snickered and 
her teeth clicked together like scissor blades. “I'll tell ya when to 
shoot, Luke. Luke, ya hear! Don’t shoot til I call out.” 

“Ma! Stop thet!” 

“I want to watch him a bit,” The snicker rose then wheezed into 
echo, into soft anesthetized stupor, “watch hirn wiggle and squirm.” 

“Git away, ma!” 

“I want to watch him,” she whispered, ‘I want to watch him fer a 
right smart time.” 

Luke raised his gun. 

“Put thet down! I ain't through...” 

He fired. 

Mud and clay from the hillock peppered up around them. And in 
the distance, a water-turkey stretched its long, thin neck and rose 
to meet the echo. 

“Luke!” She tore her stick from the pulp and raised it over her 
head as if to strike. “I told ya to wait til I called out! I told ya to 
wait!” 


Luke shook his head from side to side. “He was jest wantin the 
warmth and his peace.” 
“You wicked boy not mindin yer mama!” She swung the stick in 


a circle. 

“I didn’t want to shoot him, ma!” 

“You best dig the wax outa yer ears fer somethin like thet happens 
agin. 

“I didn’t want to shoot...” 

She lowered the stick and picked off the two shreds of stringy 
matter that stuck to the end of it. “Long as yer sorry don’t matter. 
The bests of us jumps the gun now and agin. Don’t matter, jest so’s 
he dead. Cut off them rattles and we'll be goin.” 

“Rattles?” 

“Yes, rattles — what ya think I say? Gotta pin them to my shirt- 
waist. Shows I've struck agin evil and won!” 

Luke stared at her. 

“You struck deaf and dumb both?” 

“I done the other,” Luke said, “I done the other but I ain’t doin 
thet,” he said. 

“You do like I say, boy. I’m sick of yer sass!” 

“T ain't doin thet, ma. I ain’t doin thet. Them rattles is still makin 
noise and I ain’t stoppin thet fer you or no one.” 

“Luke you do as IT...” 
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He took her shoulders and he shook her. He said nothing but he 
shook her. 

“I’m yer mama! You hear! I’m yer mama! You stop thet!” 

Then he pushed her in front of him, “I got me a gun, ma. And 
I'm gonna press it agin yer back like you did with the stick. From 
now on ya walk where I says.” 

‘Luke,” Mrs. Stokes whispered, “What ya mean to do?” 

“Nothin, ma, nothin. We're jest lookin fer my pa like ya said we 
was to do. Thet’s all. From now on we're jest lookin fer my pa.” 


They came out of the swamp onto high ground. 

“Take thet gun from my back fer a spell, Luke, so’s I ken squeeze 
out my skirt.” 

“Sure, ma. Never wanted to poke ya along nohow, jest wanted to 
git through thet swamp without no more accidents.” 

“Sweet talk won't do ya no good no more Luke Stokes. I knows 
how ya feels and nothin ya says ken change things. Turnin agin yer 
own mother like thet,” she lowered her head. “Live and learn I 
always say — live and learn.” 

Luke emptied the water from his shoes and laced them on | again. 
“The bayou is over there,” he pointed, “Beyond the cypress.’ 

They walked to the edge of the bank and looked at the still water. 
“Them lilies is pretty,” Luke said. 

The boughs of the cypress hung heavy across the water, its grey 
fingers of moss contentedly clasped in death. 

“It’s wicked,” she muttered, “wicked like him.” 

“I don't know, ma. Some folks say fer a pirate he was a right good 
man. He sure did right smart fer himself.” 

“Oh, Luke!” Mrs. Stokes raised her head to the sky. “Oh, Luke, I 
despair fer ya and fer Mr. Stokes and fer Sally Lou —I despair fer 
us all — tempters and tempted!” 

“Stop thet foamin, ma. It'll be dark soon — we best hurry.” 

“I reckon we best,” she said. “A stitch in time saves nine. Let's set 
up a call and ifn he don’t hear hard luck fer all. We'll set up a 
call and if'n he don’t hear head back. Hard luck fer all.” 

“Might as good stay til we find him,” Luke said, “Them hocks has 
sure enough shriveled to gristle by now.” 

“Mr. Stokes! Mr. Stokes! Ya hear, Mr. Stokes!” 

“Pal It’s Luke, pa! Where are ya?” 

“Mr. Stokes! Come out now! Answer me! Mr. Stokes!” 

“Pa!” 

“Mr. Stokes! Mr. Stokes!” 
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“There, ma,” Luke shouted, “I jest seen somethin move! There he 
be, ma!” 

“Thet you Mr. Stokes?” 

“Over by them cypress roots, ma. Sure as I’m alive!” 

“Mr. Stokes — Mr. Stokes! Thet you?” 

Mrs. Stokes raised her stick. “You hear me! You hear me! Answer 
now, Mr. Stokes!” 

“No need to shout. I ain’t him,” Sally Lou said. 

“Sally Lou? Thet you Sally Lou?” 

“Course it’s me.” 

“What ya doin sittin on them roots?” 

“Waitin fer ya to git here.” 

“Sally Lou, I told you to stay and mind supper!” 

“Weren't nothin to mind.” 

“I got half a mind to whip ya with this here stick.” 

. en 

“I oughta whip the stuffin out of ya! What bout them good ham 
hocks! They be boiled dry by now without no tendin.” 

“They was spoiled afore goin dry,” Sally Lou said. 

“You go back,” Mrs. Stokes shouted, “You go back this minute and 
tend to thet supper!” 

“But ma...” 

“You hear! You go back this minute and put more water in. You 
march back to them vittles and all the time you pray nothin’s hap- 


pened to em if ya know what's good fer ya!” 


“And when you march you pray! Pray to them loaves and fishes!” 

“Mama — let me git a word in edgewise!” 

“I ain’t got time fer none of yer words!” 

“You lookin fer pa?” Sally Lou asked. 

“You lookin fer pa?” Mrs. Stokes mimicked, “You lookin fer pa? 
Asks a silly question and you gits a silly answer! Course I am! I ain't 
walkin through them swamps fer my exercise.” 

“Then stead of shoutin ya oughta be beholdin.” 

“You found him, Sally Lou? You found him?” 

“I found him.” 

“Were there any gold?” Mrs. Stokes pushed her face close to Sally 
l.ou’s. “Whatted he do with the gold?” 

“I found him sure enough,” Sally Lou said. 

She pointed to the far side of the cypress tree. 

The body lay on the bank, waist deep in water. 

“Mr. Stokes!” 
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Mrs. Stokes and Luke ran to the other side of the cypress. Mr. 
Stokes lay face down with his arms stretched out. 

“Git up!” Mrs. Stokes kicked at his side. “Git up, you hear!” 

“Don’t you kick him like thet, ma. Don't you kick him! He looks 
powerful sick,” Luke said. 

“He's powerful sick alright,” Mrs. Stokes chortled. “He's drunk as 
a hoot ow]! Thet’s what he is — drunk as a hoot owl!” And she kicked 
him some more. 

“Caint ya see, ma? He’s hurt!” 

“Caint see nothin — nothin.” And she kicked at his hand. The 
hand flew up. There was a dull rattle as it struck earth again. 

“What's thet Luke? What's thet gold thing I seen in his hand?” 

“I don’t know, ma, I don’t know! Ma he needs help!” 

“Git thet fer me Luke!” 

“He needs help!” 

“God helps them what helps themselves! You pick thet up, Luke! 
Ya hear! You git thet fer me!” 

“Ain't nothin but a little ol flower!” Luke cried. 

“No! No! Ain’t no flower!” she screamed. “Ain't no flower!” 

Luke squatted down by his daddy, “He’s powerful hurt! Oh God 
he’s hurt.” Luke rocked back and forth, all the while running his 
hands through his daddy’s hair, “He’s hurt fit to . . . He’s hurt fit to 
... And he put his mouth to the hair and cried. 

“Ain't no flower, I say! You git thet fer me Luke!” 

“My daddy’s hurt to pieces,” Luke sobbed, “My daddy's . . .” 

“Hurt?” Sally Lou laughed. “He ain’t hurt — he’s never gonna be 
hurt no more.” 

“Ain't no flower,” Mrs. Stokes screamed. “Caint be!” 

“Never no more,” Sally Lou chanted, “Never no more.” 

Luke stopped the crying. He took his mouth from his daddy’s 
hair. He dug his hands into the grass and raised up on his feet. “My 
daddy's dead,” he said. 

“Stop thet foolish talk and git thet gold thing fer me, Luke.” 

“My daddy's dead.” 

“Open up thet hand and git it fer me.” 

“I ain't gonna, ma. I ain’t gonna touch thet hand! | ain’t gonna! 
My daddy's dead!” 

“Dead drunk! Thet’s what he be — dead drunk!” 

“Don't you talk like thet,” Luke started toward his mother. 


“You come one step nearer and I'l] smash yer brains out with this 
here stick!” 


“Stop that!” Sally Lou cried out. “Wait the both of you! Luke you 
stop! Mama you wait I'll git it, I'll git it!” 
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They turned from each other and watched as Sally Lou went to 
the hand and opened it. 

“Give it to me!” Mrs. Stokes shouted. 

“Here it be, mama. Here it be. I got it.” 

“Give it to me!” 

Sally Lou laid it in her mother’s hand, “Jest a little ol yellow root 
mama — thet'’s all. A little yellow root.” 

Mrs. Stokes’ eyes went wild, “We been tricked!” she screamed. 
“Pierre! He’s the one. Where’s Pierre? He’s found it! Where’s Pierre? 
We gotta find Pierre!” 

“T reckon he’s....... I reckon he’s dead too, ma, like . . .” Sally 
Lou’s face contorted and the tears came. 

They were all silent. 

“Dead? Nobody's dead. You talk crazy like yer brother, Sally 
Lou.” Mrs. Stokes looked uneasily toward Mr. Stokes, “Jest a mite 
too much to drink, thet’s all — jest a mite —” 

Luke bent to lift his pa from under the arms, “I’m gonna take my 
papa home now,” he said quietly. 

He pulled the body from the weeds. 

It was light and easy to lift. 

The legs were gone. 

Luke stood still holding the half-body in his arms. 

Sally Lou screamed. 

“Alligators,” Mrs. Stokes said, “Alligators! Look alligators! She 
began to shout, “Alligators! Look what they done! Chewed his legs 
off! Chewed and bit and ate away! Chewed and tore and . . . !” 

“Mama, stop it,” Sally Lou screamed. “Stop it!” 

Mrs. Stokes grew pale. “They'll be back. I know gators they'll be 
back fer the remains! Drop him Luke — drop him! We got to hurry.” 

The boy stood fixed. 

“You hear, Luke? Yer ma’s talkin to ya. Drop him. Lead the way 
back, son. Hurry! Hurry.” 

Luke swung the body up and cradled it in his arms, “I’m gonna 
take my daddy home now,” he said. 

“Ya caint!” Mrs. Stokes shouted, “It’s gitten dark and all the vile 
varmits in the swamp will smell thet blood and be after.” 

“I’m takin my daddy home,” he said quietly. 

“Curse you! Curse you!” she shouted. “Will there never be no end 
to this evil! Ain’t this a lesson. Look and see! Seek and ye shall find! 
Ain't this no lesson to you. Caint ya see what comes from lustin after 
gold?” 

“He never believed in no treasure, ma” Luke said. “I knowd thet 
not long after you took away the nipple.” 
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“Sally Lou, ya hear what he say to yer mama. And me comin out 
on this bayou fer fifteen years, yer pa missin a whole week's wages 
ever year. Workin my hand to the bone tryin to make things com- 
fortable fer ya. And he say his daddy didn’t believe in treasure? You 
hear thet, Sally Lou?” 

“T hear.” 

“I reckon you the one thet wanted it, ma,” Luke said. “You always 
talkin with a poor mouth. I reckon you the one made him do it . . .” 

“Shut thet mouth! Shut thet mouth!” Mrs. Stokes raised her stick, 
“No son of mine talks to his ma thet way. I gonna beat you boy and 
beat you and...” 

Sally Lou raised the shotgun and fired. 

The stick swirled into the air, hit the bayou broadside and dipped 
under, forked end first. 

“Sally Lou?” Mrs. Stokes whined, “Sally Lou?” 

“I’m sorry, mama.” 

“Even my little baby, Sally Lou, turn agin her mama,” Mrs. Stokes 
sniveled. 

“Come on,” Luke said, “We gotta start back.” 

Mrs. Stokes dabbed at her eyes with her pocket handkerchief, 
“Well I ain't goin with ya,” she said peevishly, “I ain’t gonna follow 
all thet blood.” 

“Stay put then, ma, if ya likes,” Luke said. 

Mrs. Stokes blew her nose, “Thet'd be jest like ya to leave yer poor 
ol ma in this wilderness.” She blew again and her face brightened. 
“Remember them good times we had, Sally Lou, you and me, 
hemmin up these pretty little pocket handkerchiefs?” 

Sally Lou looked at the ground and fingered the muzzle of her 
gun. 

Mrs. Stokes started to snivel again, “Now children. You know | 
caint walk back through them swamps without my stick,” she 
sniffed, “You knows thet. Git me my stick.” 

“Git it yerself, ma,” Luke said. “It’s jest lyin out there in thet little 
bayou still and sweet like. Go swim out fer it yerself, ma. Nothin 
out there to scare ya, ma, but sticks and half-full bellies.” 

Mrs. Stokes eyes fixed on the bayou. 

“Come along, Lou,” Luke said, “We're goin back.” 


He led the way and the girl followed. Mrs. Stokes trotted behind. 
“Now you listen here, I’m yer ma. You drop thet. | ain’t gonna walk 
through them swamps with all thet blood drippin and the varmits a 
sniffin at our heels. You hear! I'll stay behind! You hear! I won't go 
no further with you! You hear!” 
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They reached the edge of the swamp and Luke lifted the body 
onto his shoulders. 

“I ain't gonna follow you in there! You hear, Luke! I caint go in 
thet swamp without my stick,” she whined. “I ain’t gonna follow ya 
Luke. I ain’t comin lest ya git me a stick.” 

“It's gittin dark, ma. I gotta hurry and git my daddy back where 
he belong.” 

Mrs. Stokes sat down at the edge of the swamp. She poked at her 
face with the handkerchief. “I ain’t movin one more step lessin you 
drop thet bloody thing and gits me a stick.” She whimpered. “I ain't 
gonna follow no son what don’t mind his mama.” 

Luke tightened his hold on his daddy, “I reckon thet’s yer priv- 
ilege, ma,” he said and he stepped into the swamp. 


At the Sorting Room 


By WILLIAM STAFFORD 


Tonight sorting old clothes for the poor 
I held the sleeve of a brown sweater. 
That yarn ran wrinkling a moment — 
Mother was opening the door— 

it was knitted far from here. 


On the ceiling of the room the light bulb twittered. 
Mother wore brown; her hair was like a hood; 

her face looked white when it turned toward me. 

In how calm loops that sleeve was knitted! 

It would last a lifetime; the weave was good. 


The poor are with us, are everywhere, 

a needy, a wide-eyed, a hungry race — 

I folded for them the old brown sweater. 

But I stopped a minute at the open drawer 

and smoothed with my hand in the empty place. 
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CRITICAL THEORY, HISTORY, AND SENSIBILITY 
BY MURRAY KRIEGER 


A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, Volume 1 (The Later 
Eighteenth Century), Volume Il (The Romantic Age). By René Wellek. 
Yale University Press. $4.50 and $5.50. 


There is an important advantage in commenting as belatedly as this 
upon a performance like René Wellek’s in the first two volumes of his 
critical history even if one does not avail himself of all previous reviews 
in order to profit by their insights and errors. For upon reading the 
volumes through the first time with little pausing from end to end, one 
is likely to feel so overwhelmed by the monumentality of the task, by the 
uniform efficiency with which it is executed, by the impressiveness of the 
endless learning which is everywhere so usefully applied, that he may at 
first become distrustful, if not resentful, suspecting that this initial 
bowling over is the result of a calculated tactic which finally may ac- 
complish little more than disquietingly reveal the reader’s narrowness and 
ignorance. But as one, having read the book through, finds himself re- 
ferring to it again and again, mere suspicious awe is replaced by deep 
respect. This is a performance that stands up. 

Perhaps a major reason for the book’s prodigious soundness is Mr. 
Wellek’s self-conscious awareness of his role as historian. His unique 
fitness for his job arises not only from the unmatched competence of 
his knowledge of the field, but also from his demonstrated interest in the 
philosophy and methods of history. One might say that through much 
of his career Mr. Wellek has concerned himself with the theoretical 
problems surrounding the writing of such a work as this. In addition 
to producing The Rise of English Literary History, he has devoted 
perhaps the most brilliant of his chapters in Theory of Literature to 
problems of literary historiography — though of course dealing with the 
history of literature rather than of criticism. Indeed, in the present 
work too he seems to have attacked his historian’s task with the the- 
oretical zeal of the methodologist. He painstakingly discriminates the 
sort of writers and disciplines that may in principle be permitted to come 
within his survey. He also applies with consistency the results of his 
previous concern with several questions surrounding literary history: 
How broadly is one to permit peripheral fields to be related to the his 
tory of the single literary field under study? And within that field, to 
what extent is one to see a literary kind as an undifferentiated evolution- 
ary continuum and to what extent as a series of discrete works? We may 
be sure that no portions of this history have cropped up in an ad hoc 
fashion since our historian has served so brilliant an apprenticeship as 
historian’s historian. 

Indeed it is the theoretical inclination that essentially orients this 
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work. As Mr Wellek has in one direction been fitted to his task by 
serving as a theorist of literary history, so in another direction he has been 
fitted by serving as theorist of literature. He acknowledges accurately 
that it is this initial interest in theory that most radically marks off his 
work from George Saintsbury’s standard history of criticism. Saints- 
bury, reflecting the fin de siécle with its aestheticism, impressionism, 
hedonism, disdained theory or what he termed the “high priori way” — 
the very “way” that Mr. Wellek so manfully pursues. Very likely it was 
Saintsbury’s disdain, leading to his supercilious dismissal of important — 
if philosophically inclined — critics, that in large measure prompted Mr. 
Wellek’s vast undertaking. At any rate it is an undertaking that should 
serve as a much needed corrective. 

Saintsbury is clearly moved by the need to keep unmediated by 
theory the directly responsive sensibility which alone is creative of taste, 
the latter being for Saintsbury the sole arbiter of poetic value. Now 
this question of theory-versus-sensibility is an urgent if irksome one, 
and I should like to make this an occasion to give it an extended treat- 
ment, since without one it becomes difficult to defend Mr. Wellek’s en- 
tire project. The usual argument — and it was Saintsbury’s too — is 
obvious enough: aesthetics or even theory of literature, with a distract- 
ing interest in philosophical abstractions rather than an exclusive inter- 
est in discrete poems, is just so much cumbersome baggage imposed 
from the outside to burden — perhaps to the breaking point — the purity 
and immediacy of poetic contemplation. 

It must be granted that some critics who are perhaps too dedicated to 
the philosophy of art have afflicted literary criticism with the misdirec- 
tions of what moderns have referred to as “aesthetics from above.” Cer- 
tainly many of these have been more interested in theory than in literature 
and have fashioned a merciless Procrustean bed to distort literature, each 
after his own fashion, instead of doing the more open and empirical job 
that is rightly demanded of criticism. In such cases the primary concern 
with the a priori to the neglect of the thing itself does construct too “high” 
a way for criticism to pursue and still remain literary criticism. 

But, on the other hand, sure ly by now we should know that it is not 
possible for criticism to proceed in such utter neglect of theory as a 
Saintsbury might propose. How humbly and unqualifiedly “low” dare 


we allow sensibility’s empirical “way” to become without endangering 
the critical enterprise from the other direction? Any interest in the 
aesthetic presuppositions that, consciously or unconsciously, condition 
not mere ly our poetic re sponse but even what we see in the poem is an 


interest in theory. None of us can — nor probably should we want to — 
come upon the poem with a theoretical tabula rasa; that is, without any 
ideas about what we conceive a poem to be or how we think it ought 
to serve us or we it. We should pray that as we hold these ideas they 
be flexible and damage the poem for us as slightly as can be managed; 
but have them we must and so long as we do, they will limit us and our 
judgments. Strip our perception bare as we may try to, in the unguarded 
moment the theoretical guard resumes its sway. Or will even the most 
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anti-intellectual of us dare assert — while asserting that he is a critic 
worth listening to — that among his individual judgments of literary 
works no faintest pattern can be traced? 

If we must live with the inhibiting presence of theory, surely it is 
sensible for us to examine a theory closely to determine whether it 
will make us a bearable companion as we journey our way through 
works of literary art. Surely too it is sensible for us to fix it firmly so 
that it may always show us the same face. In other words, we must 
examine it to determine whether it accounts adequately for the facts of 
our poetic experience (even as we acknowledge that this experience is 
largely conditioned by the theory, adequate or not); and we must fix it 
in order to ensure its coherence. Well it is this examination and this 
fixing which the critical theorist undertakes. And if he is acting as 
historian of criticism as well, it is this scrutiny to which he subjects the 
writers under study. When the writer under study is himself theoretic 
ally sophisticated, the theorist-historian does not shy away in search of 
more pristine pickings but meets the issues in their full density. It is 
here that Mr. Wellek is most clearly distinguished from Saintsbury; for 
it is here that the completely aware critical historian finds it necessary 
for part of the way at least, to take the “high” road. 

One can insist then that eve ry critic is involved with theory whether: 
he wants to be or not. In labelling Saintsbury an impressionist and a 
hedonist, we are attempting to place his theory, his high-road assump- 
tions. And, from the standpoint of most modern criticism, in applying 
these terms to him we are saying that we do not much care for his 
theory, that we do not think it permits him to treat adequately either 
literature or its critics. Of course, although we can trace a priori prin- 
ciples, and thus a theory, in Saintsbury’s anti-theoretical claims, it must 
be allowed that S: intsbury’ s is a theory to end all theories and theorizing. 
His urgent insistence on the primacy and even autocracy of taste and 
its pleasures — a taste intellectually unguided — can lead only to an in 
sistence on the irrelevance of aesthetics. Yet it is strange to find the 
same anti-theoretical bias among so many influential critics in our own 
day even though these never dare claim Saintsbury’s theoretical justi 
fication for it. Ina T. S. Eliot, an F. R. Leavis, an Allen Tate — what 
ever their differences — we find a kind of absolutism that must and does 
reject outright the subjectivism and hedonism of Saintsbury’s literary 
atmosphere even as, strangely enough, it shares with Saintsbury the dis 
trust of theory as an unpoetic intruder upon the intimacy of the poetic 
moment. But it is as true of them as it is of Saintsbury that, like it or 
not, they must reckon with theory. Perhaps, as they may claim, they 
have no theory. But as has been said by Eliseo Vivas, one of those who 
have most successfully wedded critical theory and practice, a critic 
may manage to hold no theory, but usually at the price of unconsciously 
holding and presenting two or more theories, and mutually incompatible 
ones. 

It would not seem unwise, then, to be more conscious, and thus more 
critical, of the theories we hold, knowingly or not. For example, this 
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matter of the incompatibility of theories is an interesting one. We have 
seen that the critic must try for a theory that can most easily accommo- 
date the poetic experiences which, since he is critic rather than philoso- 
pher, are most precious to him. And, once he recognizes the theoretical 
probiem, his poetic experiences may force him to make changes in his 
systematic bias. That is only to assert the obvious, that the dictation 
should not flow in only one direction, from theory to sensibility. But 
what if all his poetic experience should lead him to what seem to be 
contradictory theoretical claims — for example, the claim that poetry in 
some sense represents the world of our experience and, simultaneously 
the claim that poetry in some sense is utterly non-referential, represent- 
ing only its own contextual world? Must he make up his mind between 
them and inhibit all future poetic experiences accordingly as he decides 
one way or the other? If his poetic experience has continually revealed 
to him the equal truth of both claims, surely he may provisionally hold 
onto them both — in full awareness, however, that there is here a serious 
need of resolution which he must try to serve as he goes about future 
poetic experiences. 

It may even be that he will come to feel the ultimate futility of theory 
in trying to evade the dilemmas provoked by the poetic experiences he 
dare not forsake. But even so he must earn his right to doubt or even 
to reject the promise of theory by serving the stern apprenticeship to 
it. And if he has served well, he will suspect, or at least hope, that in 
his unhappy conclusion he is wrong. Despite all his trying difficulties, 
however, how much better off — and more useful too — he is than the 
critic who, theoretically unaware, moves blithely along through what 
may ultimately prove to be utter intellectual chaos, all for the sake of 
preserving the integrity of a sensibility that is everywhere badgered 
by another unknown master. 

The climate of both critical and scholarly academic society is still 
somewhat hostile to a philosophical interest in poetics. And this de- 
spite the by now calmly accepted influence of the so-called new criticism 
which — in all its diversity — has itself been anti-theoretical in some 
quarters. This hostility is responsible for the unwarranted supercilious 
tone some commentators have taken toward Mr. Wellek’s philosophically 
oriented project. It is a turn of mind that may spring from a strange 
form of snobbery in which many critics and scholars of English literature 
have, in their sometimes stuffy manner, indulged themselves. Perhaps 
we can, not inaccurately, term it the man-of-letters complex. 

The venerable position of the belletrist demands that his sensitive 
dignity not suffer the petty cavils of the hard-headed logician, the sys- 
tem-making logomachist. Perhaps — in criticism as in philosophy — 
this is but the traditional answer of the empirical English way to the 
German way which, goodness knows, has an inflated stuffiness all its 
own. It is a disposition that makes even those moderns who have found 
Coleridge most useful somewhat distrustful of him inasmuch as he was 
rather in the German style. Consequently it has produced a scholarly 
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and critical atmosphere that often prides itself on being unlearned in 
matters of formal aesthetics. And it produces as well an embarrassed 
discomfort in the face of so theoretically elegant a work as Mr. Wellek’s 
and a parochial preference — despite the scorn felt for his literary school 
— for the less alien work of Saintsbury. Works in theory are thus dis- 
missed as arid and their authors declared to have a meddlesome philo- 
sophical interest that precludes any literary one. If my claims about 
the relevance of theory are valid, however, Mr. Wellek’s theoretical 
probings are meddlesome not so much to the acute sensibility as to the 
gentleman's ease which, in its preciosity, has learned to abhor them. 
In his current project, as in Theory of Literature, Mr. Wellek does an 
indispensable service to the literary community. As, with his dedication 
to literature on the one hand and his immense erudition on the other, 
he is able to show the historical scholar and the critic what each can do 
for the other, so he should show the scholar as well as the critic — the 
genteel man-of-letters in general — what the discipline of theory can do 
for him. 

Thus Mr. Wellek delicately threads his way along the wavering no 
man's land between the history of taste or judgment and the history 
of aesthetics, between the history of literature and the history of philoso- 
ply. But his simultaneous obligations to theory and to history create 
certain inevitable difficulties. The need to expound a critic’s theory 
systematically must conflict with the need to keep the record complete 
by treating his work exhaustively. Many of the works expressing dis- 
crete judgments, whose mention is required by history, may be irrele- 
vant to the tracing of major thematic patterns in a man’s criticism. 
There are analogous problems relating to the inclusion and exclusion of 
critics themselves or even of national criticisms within a given period. 
Even the most successful compromise between theoretical and historical 
demands must impose considerable strain upon the organization within 
chapters and among them. Within chapters Mr. Wellek frequently 
turns this difficulty to his advantage by extensively supporting his analy- 
sis of a critic’s position through the use of innumerable gleanings from 
tlle seeming heterogeneity of the critic's scattered writings. Even some 
extremely prolific and occasional authors are managed into a thematic 
unity in this manner. But this procedure is not always feasible without 
considerable over- ingenuity, and our historian is too faithful a reporter 
to indulge in it indise riminately, even where resisting it leads to the 
organizational problems I have described. 

His interest in theory does lead Mr. Wellek to dwell most contentedly 
on our more abstract spokesme n in critical history, and for this reason — 
if not because of our own ignorance of them — we may find him most il- 
luminating on the Germans. This much must be conceded to his anti- 


theoretical detractors. Yet, as we have seen, in view of past histories of 
criticism, this is a healthy redressing of the balance. Further, Mr. Wel- 
lek seems only too aware of this predilection for theorists as he tries 
to cut short his treatments of those figures who are closest to pure 
philosophy and farthest from pure literary criticism. In places this must 
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be cause for regret as, for example, in his presentation of the highly 
complex aesthetic of Kant, where his self-conscious haste partly frustrates 
our desire to be led through the intricacies of the labyrinthine system. 
But by now we should well understand the tactical reasons for the 
modesty of his display of philosophical erudition in such cases as this. 
And in so massive a work what reader can be without certain personal 
objections, preferring certain changes of emphasis, or inclusions or ex- 
clusions, here and there? 

Besides serving the sometimes opposed demands of history and of 
theory, Mr. Wellek introduces another and more ultimate objective to 
complicate his plan: he has admittedly undertaken to use his historical 
and theoretical exposition in order to provide a basis for the single 
theory he favors — the contemporary theory, consonant with the work 
of several “new critics,” which was promulgated in Theory of Literature. 
As others have noted, his special interest in this one stream of theoretical 
development — what might, for purposes of abbreviation, be called the 
Schlegelian-Coleridgean line — conditions to varying extents his in- 
clusions, his allotment of space, his bestowal of value. Happily, the 
theory toward which his work points — the view of poetry as symbol, 
as myth, as irony and the reconciliation of opposites — enables him not 
only to do especially well by such obviously key figures as the Schlegels, 
but also to recover for us the brilliance of such neglected theorists as 
Hugo. 

But some less sympathetic readers may feel that Mr. Wellek’s van- 
tage point has worked some distortion upon his material by causing him 
to judge it largely according to the contribution it has made to the line 
of thought that has culminated in that variety of modern criticism which 
he espouses. Of course, Mr. Wellek has quite properly warned us that 
every historian must have a point-of-view in accordance with which he 
selects and orders his material. And he has frequently told us in his 
earlier work that there can be no utterly objective, neutral history. | 
have spoken of the limitations imposed on Saintsbury’s history by his 
theoretical postion; we could search out similar limitations in other 
critical historians. Mr. Wellek is exceptionally candid in admitting 
his own limiting position; at the same time he insists that this does not 
prevent him from treating “history in all its complexity and multiplicity, 
in its own right” rather than presenting “a thesis about the origins of 
modern criticism.” Otherwise, in view of what has been said about 
historians and their theories, history “in its own right” can never be 
written. 

The self-conscious linking of theory to history is in the best Germanic 
tradition. From the early German aestheticians on, usually any theory 
being proposed is presented as an emerging one expressing itself through 
history. And of course in Hegel the union of theory and history is made 
complete. Mr. Wellek seems to have made use of this method for 
himself. He need not see himself as tailoring his historical narrative 
to fit his own arbitrarily chosen position. Rather he can see himself at 
the end of a long line of historical development which seems to have 
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been heading to where he now stands. Thus rather than being arbitrarily 
chosen, his position has been historically chosen. He can judge critics 
not so much according to his own bias as according to the extent to 
which they have entered into the spirit of this historical movement. Of 
course, the fact that he likes where history has led and identifies himself 
with its present critical manifestation may in practice tend to blur any 
distinction between his choice and history’s and thus may make his 
task the more pleasant. But when any author engaged in such a task 
enjoys himself, much of the profit must be the reader’s as well. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Wellek has taken his theoretical stand 
close to the anti-historical “new critics” of the individual, isolated poem, 
it may seem surprising, as well as significant and encouraging, to find 
in him a theoretical reliance — Hegelian fashion — on history. It is only 
fitting, however, to find this blend of theory and history in the writer 
who, as a revered historical scholar defending the current anti-historical 
critical viewpoint, did so much to end the antagonism between historians 
and critics. And, as he shows us in his critical history, it is historically 
fitting that this antagonism should end since so much of the modern 
critical doctrine stems from writers like the Schlegels whose very his- 
toricism allowed them their theoretical innovations. It is ironic, then, 
but important for us to note the indispensable role of history as a dis- 
cipline — scorned as it now is in many literary quarters — in the develop- 
ment of this critical tra. mn from its outset. This tradition has a brilliant 
contemporary spokesmar in Mr. Wellek who, properly, writes a history to 
construct a theoretical support for modern criticism. 


FOUR CONTEMPORARY POETS 
BY CONSTANCE URDANG 


The Nets, By Brewster Ghiselin. E. P. Dutton & Co. Poets of Today 
Il, ed. John Hall Wheelock; The Floating World and Other 
Poems, Lee Anderson; My Father's Business and Other Poems, Spencer 
Brown; The Green Town: Poems, Joseph Langland. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Four poets are represented in these two books: Anderson, Brown 
and Langland appear for the first time in book form, in the third of Mr. 
Wheelock’s 3-in-1 volumes; for Mr. Ghiselin this is a second appearance 
in hard covers. 

Possibly it is too much to ask of a single volume. But it would seem 
that a book, containing representative works of at least a phase of his 
development, should reveal, more clearly than a single poem can, the 
lineaments of the poet's vision of the world, that unique informing vision 
out of which his poems come. Where such a vision exists, it is aii-per- 
vasive, even inescapable. It has nothing to do with subject matter or 
form (although these may be determined by it), but establishes the poet's 
position relative to his world—a world that contains an infinite variety of 
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subject matter and provides the opportunity for infinite varieties of 
form. Without this informing vision a collection of poems falls apart 
into its discrete components, and in spite of the greatest possible skill in 
the use of metrics and language, is as meaningless as any diplay of mere 
virtuosity. 

To this reader, none of these collections manifests such a unifying, 
integral poetic vision. Mr. Ghiselin’s book, which relies on sound-play 
and intricate verbal structuring for its unity, probably comes closest. But 
Mr. Ghiselin’s preoccupation with sound leads him all to often not into 
a denial of sense, but rather into a crucial limitation of it, so that many 
of these poems finish as description pure and simple in spite of their 
elaborate and occasionally pretentious language. This is what has hap- 
pened in poems as superficially diverse as “The Standing Shore,” “The 
Scampering Seas,” “Faceplate at Crescent Bay,” “On the Disappearance 
of God Among the Mackerel,” and “Her Mood Around Me.” Mr. 
Ghiselin seems to owe a debt of vocabulary to Hopkins and to Hart 
Crane, but where as in Hopkins’ case the compulsive, extravagant lan- 
guage reflects a mystical sense of the oneness of the physical world with 
God, and in Crane’s reflects a personality equally compulsive and ex- 
travagant, in Mr. Ghiselin’s work the ecstatic language seems somehow 
disproportionate to his more or less conventional observations. Thus in 
‘Pomp of Insects,” the concluding “Bright tons, trillion parenthesis/ Of 
sighing unheard, poured over humming/ Shallows to the deep chrysan- 
themum” comes as an anticlimax, rather than as the climax that was in- 
tended; and in “Poiema” the conclusion seems similarly unrelated lin- 
guistically to the body of the poem: “Seashades leapt at her while she 
waded and swam into wind-chipped swells/ Of measureless ocean, 
guarded with ceremony of syllables.” 

Further, often Mr. Ghiselin’s ear betrays him. Such lines as, “Fore- 
think a hollower blue crueler at evening,” “But up what corridors thrums 
the flood’s growl,” and even, “Outflung in drown of warm, sunrose on 
eyes” are closer to tongue-twisters than to the authentic accents of verse. 

These poems seem most successful when a less elaborate idiom is sub- 
stituted for the linguistic extravaganza. Such are “Watercolor by Paul 
Nash: Folly Landscape, Creech, Dorset,” the three short poems that 
make up ‘The Food of Birds,” and those poems that deal with childhood 
and adolescence, especially “Formation of the Soul” and “Palomino for 
an Adolescent Boy.” Here the language is congenial to the poet's tone, 
producing that unity necessary to a successful poem. 

The Floating World and Other Poems, by Lee Anderson, is made up 
of two long poems and five shorter ones. Of the longer work, “The 
Floating World” seems to me the more successful. At its worst, the 
poem is pastiche-Eliot, seeming actually to be closer to the Eliot of the 
Four Quartets than to the earlier Eliot of “The Waste Land” (in spite of 
Mr. Wheelock’s concession, in his Introduction, that “it has, in its organi- 
zation, certain superficial resemblances to “The Waste Land’)”, but 
lacking Eliot’s lyricism and lacking also the mature conviction of Eliot's 
philosophy which, whether or not we can accept it as our own, has an 
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overriding organization that in turn organizes the poet's sensibilities. It 
has become virtually a cliché in critical circles to say (as Mr. Wheelock 
does) that the disappearance of the public mythologies has impelled some 
poets to invent private ones. But the distinction between public and 
private is not the essential distinction here. Far more important is the 
question of whether or not the poet's mythology works in his poem; and 
Mr. Anderson’s three central symbols, the dancer Rhada, Buddha, and the 
racehorse Alvah R—, representing sensuality, spirituality and physical 
action, seem rather arbitrarily imposed on his poem than integral to the 
philosophy that produced it. 
At its best, “The Floating World” offers passages like this: 


“Are you real? Am I? 
Are the blossoms . 
Say, in the way a cantilever bridge 
Across a chasm is solid 
Is hard and believable? 
But these blossoms, these blossoms 
Are lighter than dandelion fluff, 
Lighter than air this frail 
And fleeting blossom stuff, 


The cantilever span may be a floating world 
But clearly it has the durable feel 
Of everlasting steel; 
Not the blossoms, 
Not you Not IL. 
Our last quaint wish 
Will be we wish we knew 
The laws of our suspension, 


In the five short poems Mr. Anderson's technical shortcomings are 
more apparent, for here the more concise form shows up the frequent 
flatness of the prose rhythms he attempts to utilize. 

Spencer Brown’s My Father's Business and Other Poems displays a 
skill in mingling traditional with freer forms, but he is often (disappoint- 
ingly) content with an “easy” conclusion to his poem, as in “The 
House and the Tree,” with its final quatrain: “Small wonder any house 
is dead/ Unless beside and overhead/ There sways in easy har- 
mony/ The uncut assymetric tree,” or in “In an Old House,” where 
“ “For servants, they told me after all my guesses,/ Who crept between 
the crubbing and the mending/ And had a story left out of their lives,” 
or “The Bell Buoy,” which finishes with the line, “But the ocean writes no 
music about man.” 

From certain other poems one might guess that Mr. Brown's besetting 
sin is cleverness: “And the god Peters out/ To manageable Mass”; “We 
build no arch, but bridge as rude/ As that of Concord’s famous feud”; 
“a miracle/ To brace our brittlest but most radiant plastic/ And wishing 
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it were shatterproof or elastic.” Not that there is anything wrong with 
being clever, even for a poet; here again it is a question of a tone which 
rust be maintained. A jarring note destroys the tone of a poem, and 
with it, the poem’s unity. 

The Green Town: Poems, by Joseph Langland, is a collection of short, 
primarily pastoral lyrics, predominantly formal. Some, like “Willows,” 
“A Little Homily for the Holy Seasons of the Spirit,” “A Birdnote on a 
Homemade Whistle,” “Genesis,” “In the Park,” and “In the Suburbs: 
Early April,” seem quite successful within the not very demanding limits 
the poet has set for himself. In others: “Orioles,” “Coming Out of the 
Sun,” “The Spider’—it seems as if the poet has not set himself a difficult 
enough task. Is it enough, simply to describe? Possibly so, if beauty of lan- 
guage and verbal dexterity are employed in the description to an ex- 
tent so great that they are what make the poem. But in these there is 
not sufficient linguistic beauty to transform the poet’s observation into 
anything beyond a statement of what has been observed. 

Perhaps after all it is not in these four collections that poetry is lack- 
ing, but in the eye (or ear) of this reader. Criticism which attempts 
a value judgement is inextricably entwined with the prejudices and pre- 
dilections of the critic, in spite of efforts to approach with an open mind 
poetic objectives and attitudes not his own. Whatever the reason, all 
four of these collections are disappointing. 
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inexpensive volume. Story anal- 
yses and exercises will be avail- 
able in a separate teachers 
manual. $1.95 
NEW 


and Exceptional 
Essays of 
the Masters 


edited by Charles Neider 
An unparalleled collection for 
the study of style, these 42 es- 
says by the acknowledged liter- 
ary giants of the 19th and 20th 
centuries (including many on 
writing by the great novelists 
and poets) offer materials so in- 
teresting and unusual that we 
believe you will find yourself 
using it in many courses — not 
only freshman English but more 
advanced courses in writing, 
criticism and literature. 











